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ABSTRACT 

Even Start is a family support program focusing on 
family literacy and school readiness. These first seven issues of the 
"Look at Even Start" newsletter cover topics such as transition 
between preschool and kindergarten, collaboration between programs 
and between parents and programs, ways Even Start programs respond to 
parents' needs and challenges, evaluation highlights of Even Start, 
educational reform, home visits, principles of effective recruitment 
and retention, and program curriculum. Each issue has a section 
containing information and program resources, and a section of 
questions and answers about Even Start, Issues frequently highlight 
the work of specific program sites or provide detailed discussion of 
a specific program (examples. Issues 4 and 6), Checklists relevant to 
the topic of the issue are frequently included, (JW) 
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We receive many phone calls each month in the Office of 
Compensatory Education Programs requesting informa- 
tion about family literacy and the Even Start Program. In 
response to this interest, we have decided to publish a newslet- 
ter targeted to the needs of Even Start grantees that will also be of 
interest to others in the field of family literacy. 




Man/ Jean 
LeTendre 



Next year we will begin a process of review and possible amend- 
ment to Even Start. I have appreciated ail the materials you have 

sent me regarding your 



This newsletter, which we plan to issue about six times a year, will provide updates from 

the U.S. Department of Education about 
relevant events and policies, and share 
successful practices and solutions to 
problems experienced by current grantees. 
We hope it will help bridge the miles 
between Even Start programs and create 
a network of support among service 
providers. 

In the spirit of networking, I encourage all 
Even Start state coordinators and grantees 
to attend one of the technical assistance 
meetings to be held this June in Washing- 
ton, DC and San Francisco, California. 
Emphasis will be placed on adult literacy 
and the components of Even Start that have 
parents and children learning together. 
Douglas Powell of Purdue University, an 
expert in parenting education and parent 
involvement, will speak at both meetings 
and will remain for additional small group 
interaction and technical assistance 
throughout two days of each conference. 
The third day of the conferences, at both 
sites, will provide information about 
evaluation requirement and are for 1991 
grantees only. 



Growth, change, . . 
opportunity 

BY OOOOLIMO 

There is nothing I am more proud of than my contri- 
bution to the work of each of you in the Even Start 
program. Even Start is receiving increased national 
attention as an innovative approach to solving our 
educational problems through a family approach 
because of your efforts. Congratulations! 

Even- Start is continuing to grow and I hope that this 
year we can get over the $100 million mark. With this 
growth has come change. As you know. States will begin 
administering many aspects of Even Start beginning this 
summer. While I know that there are some concerns about 
this transition, I believe there are many positive opportunities as well. But just to 
leave no doubt, I told the State Directors here in Washington that if I hear that the 
program is being steered off target at the State level then it will be returned to 
Federal administration as quickly as possible. 
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programs. Please 

continue to write me 
and otherwise keep me informed about 
ways to strengthen the program. I see us 
all as partners in this family literacy 
effort, and we will need to work together 
in order for Even Start to prosper 
and grow. ^ 

Again, thank you for all your hard work. 



‘7 see us all 
as partners . . . ” 



Family Literacy holds 
great promise for helping 
young children and their 
parents. The eyes of the 
education community are on Even Start. 

The newsletter, the conferences, and other 
technical assistance efforts presently in the 
planning stages are the Department’s way 
of saying that we care and that we will 
support all of your efforts to make Even 
Start succeed. 
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Children enter kindergarten each year 
with a wide range of prior experiences 
and skills, and are subjected to 
programs that vary considerably in 
sensitivity to their individual differ- 
ences. While quality preschool 
programs can provide important 
benefits, they don’t always do so, nor 
do such benefits necessarily endure. 

Prior research suggests that one way 
to enhance the benefits of early 
childhood programs may be for 
schools to provide programs and 
services that smooth the discontinuity 
children frequently experience when 
making the transition from preschool 
or home into kindergarten. 

Studying transition activities 

How well are our nation’s schools 
progressing toward the goal of creat- 
ing continuity between preschool and 
kindergarten? The recently published 
final report of the National Transition 
Study sponsored by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education (Love. Logue, 
Trudeau, and Thayer, 1992) concludes ' 
that public schools do not place a 
high priority on transition activities. 

In the study, conducted midway 
through the 1989-1990 school year, 
RMC Research Corporation surveyed 
nationally representative samples of 
830 school districts and 1,169 schools 
with kindergarten classes. In addition, 
researchers visited eight schools to 
analyze their transition activities and 
the contexts in which they occur. 
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Extent of transition 

Transition activities are not widespread in 
L'.S. schools. Only one-fifth of school 
districts report a "wide range" of transition 
activities, and schools rarely implement 
more than a few of them. For e.xample: 

■ Only 10% of schools report systematic 
communication between kindergarten 
teachers and previous caregivers or 
teachers about kindergarten children; 

■ Only 12% of schools have kindergarten 
curricula designed to build on the 
preschool program: and 

■ 47% of schools have a formal program 
for school visitations by parents. 
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Poraoptlons about dllffSaulty 

School personnel do not believe that most 
children have much difficulty adjusting to 
kindergarten. When problems occur, 
however, adjusting to the academic 
expectations of kindergarten is the area of 
greatest difficulty. High-poverty schools are 
five times as likely as low-poverty schools 
to report that their students have high 
levels of difficulty adjusting to the aca- 
demic demands of kindergarten. Children 
in these same schools are: 

■ less likely to have been in a formal 
preschool program; 

■ more likely to be in kindergarten 
classrooms that are academic in focus; 
and 

■ more likely to be retained in kindergar- 
ten or placed in extra-year classes prior 
to first grade. 



Categories of transition 

Transition activities fall into two 
distinct categories — those that involve 
coordination or communication 
between school and preschool, or those 
that in one way or another include 
parents as participants. VVTiile. overall, 
schools are more likely to implement 
transition activities that involve 
parents than those that require 
coordination between schools and 
preschool, the types of transition 
activities found in schools often reflect 
the proportion of children from low- 
income families served by the schools. 
There are usually more transition 
activities involving coordination and 
communication between preschool and 
school levels in high-poverty schools, 
and more activities that involve 
parents in higher-income schools. 

Relevant school 
characteristics 

Certain characteristics of schools are 
related to the extent of transition 
activities. These include the presence 
of a prekindergarten program in the 
school, school poverty level, district 
size, and administrative support. There 
is also more coordination and commu- 
nication between preschool and school 
where school personnel have more 
positive attitudes toward children and 
parents, and higher expectations for 
children's school success. 




this meansf, 
for Even Start 



There is no single way to implement transition 
e^ttivities that Is appropriate for all sshoots or 
programs. 

Schools and programs must tailor their transition activities to the needs ol 
children and families they serve. 
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One strategy for bridging the miles Is to share Information. In each newsletter we will 
identify one or more key resources — a national group, new publications, key govern- 
ment studies or reports — that have direct implications for Even Start grantees. If you 
have suggestions for resources that you have found to be particularly helpful In your 
Even Start work, send them to the newsletter for inclusion in this section. 



As a new program such as Even Start 
continues to grow and develop, 
practitioners and policy makers often 
have questions. Each week the Even 
Start office logs numerous telephone 
calls from practitioners with questions. 
Since many of these questions are 
similar, this segment of the Even Start 
newsletter has been designed to 
highlight those questions that occur 
most often. 

Q What are the requirements 
for eligibility of homeless 
children and titeir parents? 



A As with all participants, 

children must be under the 
age of eight and have at least one 
parent who also participates in Even 
Start, and who is eligible for services 
under the Adult Basic Education Act. 

By definition, however, homeless 
individuals have no fixed, regular, and 
adequate night time residence and, 
therefore, cannot meet the require- 
ment that they reside in the atten- 
dance area of a school participating in 
Chapter 1. To ensure that these 
children and their parents, who may be 
among the most needy, are not denied 
services because of an eligibility 
requirement they cannot meet, they 
may participate in Even Start without 
regard to the residency requirement or 
to the elementary school the children 
are attending or would be attending. 



Looking for information on collaboration? 
.A series of documents developed by the 
Education and Human Resources Consor- 
tium may be just what you need. The 
Education and Human Resources Consor- 
tium is a loosely-knit coalition of 24 
national organizations whose shared goal 
is more responsive delivery of education 
and human services to children and 
families. This series was designed to bring 
resources that make a significant contri- 
bution to the study and practice of 
collaboration to a wide audience. By 
providing such resources, the Consortium 
hopes to foster dialogue and constructive 
action. 

The first publication in this series, New 
Partnerships: Educations Stake in the 
Family Support Act of 1988, explores the 
potential for collaboration among 
education and welfare agencies in the 
implementation of the Family Support 
Act. It was released in March of 1989 and 
is directed to an audience of state and 
local education and human policy makers, 
administrators and practitioners. 

A second monograph. What It Takes: 
Structuring Interagency Partnerships To 
Connect Children and Families in 
Comprehensive Services (1991) looks at 
why local schools, health and welfare 
agencies, youth service agencies, commu- 
nity-based organizations, and others must 
join forces on behalf of children and 



families, and offers guidance based on 
emerging experience about how they can 
move forward together. It describes what 
high quality, comprehensive services 
should entail and focuses on interagency 
partnerships as a potential key to the large- 
scale delivery of such services. What It 
Takes describes the factors that affect local 
efforts at both the system and service 
delivery levels and provides guidelines to 
help beginning initiatives succeed. 

The third document. Thinking 
CoUabontively: Ten Questions and 
Answers to Help Policy Makers Improve 
Children’s Services, is authored by former 
Iowa State Senator Charles Bruner in 1991. 
It uses a question and answer format to 
help state and local policy makers consider 
how best to foster local collaboration that 
truly benefits children and families. 
Checklists are provided to help policy 
makers quickly assess key issues in estab- 
lishing interagency initiatives, demonstra- 
tion projects, and statewide reforms to 
foster collaboration. 

Copies of each of these documents are 
available for $3.00 prepaid. Make check or 
money orders payable to lEL, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue, NW, Suite 310, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036-.5541. Telephone: 202-822- 
8405. Any or all portions of these reports 
may be freely reproduced and circulated 
without prior permission. 
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Pulling together- 
the great potential 
in collaboration 

mr iOHM t7 ma€donai0 

The critical core of Even Start — the 
concept that good things happen when 
mothers, fathers, and children work and 
think and learn together — makes the 
program one of the most valuable 

opportunities for 
American families. 
Even Start stands 
at the vanguard of 
emerging family 
literacy programs 
because it 








offers a 
con< 

aMWa -V- model for 

~ , I, r w // integrating 

John T. MtJcPnTtijId . . 

services that 

nurture one another for the benefit of the 
family: early childhood programs, 
parenting/adult education, and parents and 
children together. The simple beauty of 
Even Start is that it helps families 
strengthen themselves; in turn, families 
are America’s strength. 

At the same time, however. Even Start 
relies on the effective rallying of commu- 

CONTINUED fNSfDE 
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Collaboration answers some 
challenges. . . and makes new ones 

Collaboration emerges from necessity and challenge. The expressions can make it sound so easy; 
many hands make light work, two heads are better than one. But there’s nothing as rewarding 
as a solution that comes from many people getting ready to tackle the same problem. A kind of 
magic results when one group says to another: “We have these resources, you have those 
resources, and we both have these challenges. Can we make something thaCs better than any 
one of us?” 

Even Start programs all over the country are now working hard to forge effective collabora- 
tions. The regulatory requirements of Even Start collaboration are well known; the realities of 
collaboration are just now coming clear to programs struggling to make them work, A body of 
conventional wisdom about Even Start collaborations is developing, and it consistently echoes 
more broad-based experiences and research on interagency collaboration. 

Here are a few things Even Start people have said in terms of forming collaborative relation- 
ships. The comments have interesting connections to generic collaboration research and with 
some of the common challenges Even Start 
personnel have reported. 

♦ **You can 7 expect collaborating agencies to 
have the same agenda as yours. It takes 
time to build trust Time spent developing a 
shared vision is worth it ” 

Research on collaboration certainly 
supports this lesson from this Even- 
Start professional’s experience. In fact, 
one of the five “preconditions for 
success” identified for effective collabo- 
rations is an assessment of compatibility 
and desirability; an understanding of 
individual missions and a desire to forge 
a new, shared mission out of them. 

What are the other four precondi- 
tions for success which collaborators of 
all types across the nation have identi- 
fied as critical? 

■ Positive attitudes toward 

participating agencies and the idea of collaboration 

■ Recognized need for the collaboration 

■ Awareness of potential partners 

■ Capacity for maintaining the collaboration over time 

♦ '^Community collaboration needs more support to truly succeed Tlorf is more important 
to some than client needs, ” 

Collaboration does not occur without costs. The guiding wisdom is that collaboration 
ultinuitely results in more streamlined, more efficient, and more effective services for children 
and families. Towards those goals, however, there are new types of energy to be generated and 
expended, and expectations of loss of autonomy to cope with. 

J Loss of autonomy 

Turf, indeed, is an issue. The blending of organizational missions, the sharing of resources, and 
the spreading of client services across organizations results in a loss of autonomy. It’s a fact of 
life in collaboration. Participants need to understand up front that lines of authority and 
perceptions of responsibility will change when collaborations result in new organizational forms. 
The best preparation for all involved includes keeping lines of communication permanently open 
and active so that participants can focus on the developing new structure and its puriwse, 
understanding that cvtiyo&c will experience this “turf shift,” keeping the focus continually on 
the client as the beneficiary of more effective organizational design, and gradually learning the 
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new benefits of shared authority and 
responsibility. Partners must also create a 
mechanism for diagnosing problems and 
developing workable solutions. 

1 !Expendifure$ oi r 

energy, and ihoughf. 

While collaboration makes sense, it isn't 
easy. Entering a collaborative mode does 
not mean that participants will have an 
easier job or that there will be less for 
everyone to do. To sustain the collabora- 
tion and constantly monitor the health 
and effectiveness of the relationship, lots 
of new kinds of staff thinking, time, and 
energy are needed to plan, maintain, 
monitor, and change the collaboration, as 
needed, over time. Collaborations are 
dynamic, fluid arrangements when well 
designed; they cannot be left “on their 
own” to continue on like a perpetual 
motion organization. And, as suggested 
above, the personal and emotional energy 
it takes to keep a collaboration going can 
be intense. 



H .VIone/ 

If a collaboration succeeds in taking on a life of its own because it serves clients more incisively, it 
should result, ultimately, in a more efficient and effective use of funds than would have occurred 
with a number of organizations working independently. If a collaboration succeeds in taking on a 
life of its own by serving clients more incisively, it should use funds more efficiently than a 
number of organizations working independently. Collaborative arrangements like Even Start 
typically benefit from the infusion of additional funds and the reallocation or dedication of funds 
from participating agencies. If the collaboration works, it will accomplish results that no one 
agency could afford alone. 

♦ Xoordination with other agencies is essential, ” 

Coordination is certainly an essential component in the bigger collaboration picture. However, 
arrangements between organizations can take many forms on many levels, some more productive 
than others. When Even Start law and regulations were created, they called for programs to 
establish “collaborations” with other agencies. In the language of collaboration research, that 
requires the most extensive and interrelated type of working relationship, which is the spirit of 
Even Start Here’s how the three categories of working relationships are more formally described. 
Use them as a personal check on the relationships among agencies and programs involved with 
your Even Start program. Where does each relationship fit on the continuum? Where would you 
like the relationship to be? 

a Oufrea€b 

Outreach is the simplest form of interaction between organizations in a community. The focus is 
strictly on sharing information about services, sharing concerns about the need for other types of 
services, or the referral of clients to and from a program. Typically there is very little joint 
decision making or joint delivery of services. This means there are few demands on the program 
funds for cooperative activities. 
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your collaboration efforts? 



Many factors work to make or break collaborations. Here are two lists to help you get a sense of which factors might be at work in your 
collaborative relationships in Even Start. Which ones are present in your program? Which ones might need the most work? 



¥a€iorM whl€h help epllpboratlon 

□ Perception that the collaboration is needed 
Benefits outweigh the costs 
Positive attitudes 

Consensus between administrators and staff 
Players see each others as valuable sources/resources 
.Ability to maintain program identity, prestige, and power 
Reward system for staff who reinforce the collaboration 
Accessibility to other organizations 
Positive evaluations of other organizations and their staffs 
Similarity or overlap in resources and goals. 

Common commitment to families {parents and their children) 
Common definitions, ideologies, interests, and approaches 
Perception of partial interdependence 
Good history of relations 

Procedures have been standardized across organizations 
Occupational diversity of staff that is complementary 
Leaders favor the collaboration 

Chances exist for regular contact and exchange of information 
Existence of boundary-crossing roles 
Compatibility or similarity of organizational structures 
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tacfors whUh can hlndmr coffaboraffonc 

□ Vested interests of program or other agencies 

□ Perception of threat, competition for resources or clients 

□ Perception of loss of program identity 

□ Perception of loss of prestige or role as “authority” 

□ Lower service effectiveness 

□ Alienation of some families 

□ Inability to serve new families who would be drawn to the prog 

□ Differing leadership styles 

□ Differing professional background of staff 

□ Disparities in staff training 

□ Different priorities, ideologies, outlooks, or goals for families 

□ Lack of a common “language” 

□ Staff members don’t favor the collaboration 

□ Negative evaluations of other organizations 

□ Imperfect knowledge of other agencies in the community 

□ Poor history of relations 

□ Costs in terms of resources of staff time outv;eigh benefits 

□ Lack of communication among higher level staff 

□ Bureaucracies that inhibit internal, external communication 

□ Centralization of authority, “red tape” 

□ Little staff time devoted to boundary-crossing roles 

□ Differences in priorities, goals, tasks 

□ High staff turnover 

□ Other organizations have little to offer 
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Kvcn Start pr«)^rams may make the 
mistake of thinking they are involved in a 
collaborative relationship when really it is 
cooperative, a category w^hich implies a 
greater degree of interaction than 
“outreach" but less than complete 
collaboration. Cooperation takes the form 
of informal agreements between organiza- 
tions to improve the quality of the 
program, or to increase efficiency by 
sharing resources such as buildings, 
equipment, or staff. Organizations may 
also share responsibility for particular 
services, such as child care, counseling, or 
transportation. 

Because the commitment of organiza- 
tional resources is modest, the relation- 
ship is typically less formal and therefore 
much more difficult to maintain. It is 
generally dependent on the informal 
agreements between the initiators and, as 
a result, can be vulnerable to staff 
turnover when the individuals who 
started the cooperative arrangement leave, 
the relationship falls apart 

The main difference between coopera- 
tive and collaborative initiatives: In 
collaborative relationships (described 
below) a unique new programmatic entity 
is created, in which participating organi- 
zations share responsibility for goal 
setting, decision making, resource 
contributions, and commitments. 

a Collaboration 

Collaboration usually leads to the 
creation of a distinct, new 
program with an identity which is 
separate from the participating 
organizations. It typically 
requires the ongoing commit- 
ment of staff and/or financial 
resources by each organization. 
Organizations may agree to 
divide program activities among 
themselves, or a third party may 
organize activities and responsi- 
bilities of each unit. This type of 
linkage is perhaps the most 
difficult and time-consuming to 
develop and maintain, because it 
requires joint goals, decisions, 
and actions, as well as involve- 
ment of both top-line administra- 
tors and service providers. 

Look over the checklists on 
these pages to orient yourself to 
your Even Start program s 
strengths and weaknesses in 
terms or your collaborations. 
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nity services and organizations, both for m.Aximum effect and fiscal efficiency. Tire 
community, in productive ways, gathers arCiund individual families in supportive service; 
this is the essence of collaboration — a second essential building block of Even Start 

Collaboratiori isn't always easy, especially for agencies and institutions that may not be 
used to working together. I’ve made it a priority as Assistant Secretary for Elementary 
and Secondary Education to find ways for agencies to collaborate more effectively, 
especially those that are federally funded. Organizations that spring from federal 
initiatives and funding must work towards a more connected understanding of how 
families can be served, and how the strengths of different agencies can be brought to 
bear to serve family interests and needs. 

This issue of the Even Start newsletter covers some of the most essential concepts of 
collaboration. I’d like to offer my help by suggesting some of the federal programs that 
make ideal Even Start collaborators; 



■ 1 



Chapter 1. Even Start and Chapter 1 are natural partners. Many Chapter 1 districts 
offer early childhood programs, large numbers of already id^tified children-*- 

leading to potential Even Start client hunilies. As forerunners in designing varent ' - 
involvement programs. ’ cm be a great resource for training Even Start 

personnel on worl':'. i ig effectively with parents, eq^ecially in terms of helping parents 
understand issues of transition as children prepare foe school 
Head Start Services to children throu^ Head Start may also be accessed by Emt 
Start programs, including eariy childhood education program^ child care, needs 
assessment for children (through networks developed tmder the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act), and transportation. Start has developed hi^ily 

recruiting techniques and outreach efforts such as home visiting programs, two 
areas where Even Start personnel might pick up some ideas. 'Ihinlt of Head Start, 

Chapter 1 and Even Start as partners on a continuum: depending on your program's 
d^ign, your ^ily clients may actually take part in Head Start or Chapter 1 programs, 
or be served by them through transition activities. These programs also shut phih)* ^ 
.sophical similarities with Even Start, such as imderstanding die vilu* of invQiyingf.r'^ 
parents in the design and implementation of jxilicies and progran'is. 

Other federal programs. As a program that.serves the “Vdiole hunHy" in its quest to- 
strengthen relationships through literacy events, Even Start must also take advantage o^' 
the resources offered through the Joint IVaining Partnership Act, JOBS, Chapter 
Voluntary Literacy Programs, Education of the Handicapped Act, and Adult Education 
Act — all programs that have targeted adult or family education «r literacy skills. - fe-' j/.j 

Other communi^ resources. Every American Community is served by groups of " ^ ^ 
people who are helping to sustain the education, health, and wellbeing of its residents* I 
urge you to seek out these organizations, talk with them about how they might work 
together with Even Start, and build productive collaboration bridges. L^k to local and 
state welfare and education offices, religious service groups, charitable and volunteer 
agencies, day care providers, and health agencies. 

While Even Start regulations require collaborations with some agencies, some of the 
most valuable collaborations will come from your creative ideas. You know your 
community well, and what it has to offer. I encourage you to create and innovate, and to 
be flexible. . 

Make the con'^ections and make them work* Good lucki 
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¥ ^ Why are Even start programs 
required to collaborate with 
other agencies? 

A Section 1054(b)(7) of the Act reflects 
awareness that several other programs 
may address the needs of parents and children 
eligible for Even Start. It is the purpose of Even 
Start to succei sfully combine adult education for 
parents and quality educational experiences for 
children into a single program. 

For example, the work of Even Start will be 
to create an environment in which motivation 



0 



for literacy will be enhanced through effective 
parenting. In many cases, there may already be 
existing programs and other community resources 
for these purposes. Rather than supersede or 
compete, Even Start funds arc intended to build 
on these already existing rcsourca in order to 
create an integrated family literacy program. 

Given the limited size of the Even Start 
authorization and the large number of existing 
local, state, and federal programs focused on 
literacy and early childhood education, it is critical 
that applicants use Even Start funds as the extra 
piece needed to fashion a complete Even Start 
f^amily literacy program from these various sources 
of support 

CONTINVEDONBACK 
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^ J How may Even Start projects 

collaborate with other agencies? 



A 



Even Start projects are cooperative 
projects that should build on 
existing community resources in two ways: 

1 Preparation of an application and project 
management Applicants are required to 
collaborate in preparing the proposed 
project application and running the project. 
An LEA must collaborate with a community 
based organization, public agency, institu- 
tion of higher education, or other non-profit 
organization; a non-profit organization must 
collaborate with a LEA. (See section 



1052(d)(1) of the Act) 

This collaboration, together with other 
aspects of project planning, helps ensure 
practical and effective ways to identify and 
recruit eligible applicants, identification of 
relevant programs with which the project 
should coordinate, and identification of 
research and other information needed to 
design quality proposals. Special training 
and other services essential to successful 
projects may be provided by other organiza- 
tions. 



■ Projects serving similar populations. 

Funded projects are required to coordinate 
with other programs serving similar 
populations, specifically, programs funded 
under Chapter 1, relevant programs under 
Chapter 2, the Individuals with Disabilities 
Act, the Job Training Partnership Act, and 
Head Start. Volunteer Literacy, and other 
relevant programs. (See sections 1054(b)(7) 
abd 1056(b)(4) of the Act.) 



Harvard Family Research Project. Bt aiding 
Partnerships: Models of Family Support and 
Education Programs. Cambridge: HFRP. 

This booklet contains profiles of five diverse 
programs working out a better future for children 
through family-focused and comprehen dve 
service delivery. The programs are: North Dakota’s 
Child Welfare Reform Initiative, lowas 
Decategorization Project, Florida's t\'M Service 
Schools, Brattleboro’s (Vermont) Early Education 
Services, and Boston’s (Massachusetts) Medical- 
Legal Services Project. Each profile includes a 
history of the initiative, a description of the 
program, and reflections on the past and future by 
the state- or local-level director. The goal of this 
booklet is to provide policy makers, advocates, and 
administrators with concise information on policy 
development and the program characteristics of 
these five varied approaches to attaining compre- 
hensive services. 

These five programs represent efforts to 
transform public service systems that deal with 
children, families, and communities, exemplifying 
the characteristics of the evolving comprehensive 
approach of the 1990's. The programs combine 
services to meet the multifaceted goals and needs 
of families. They encourage cooperation and 
collaboration among agencies and attempt to 
institutionalize mechanisms for initiating and 
sustaining this collaboration. These programs 
involve participants on advisory boards, serving as 
resources for one another, and they evolve to meet 
participant concerns through individual or 
community-based assessment. They also strive to 
be sensitive to the cultural characteristics of the 
communities they serve. Local empowerment is 
part of this new v;ay of doing business and it 
operates at every level: for the individual, the 
family, the staff, and the community. 

While they share a common, family support 
philosophy, the five programs' patterns of service 
delivery and strategies of advancing systemic 
change differ. Different agencies — education, 
health and social services — take the lead role in 
mobilizing the resources to transform the service 
delivery system. This reflects the range of possible 
entry points for collaboration and approaches to 
making service systems more responsive to 



community conditions. Because the interest in 
collaboration spans many levels of the public 
service system, the programs also illustrate both 
state and local initiatives. 

Other Selected Readings on Collaboration 

Department of Health and Human Services 
(January. 1991). Senice Integration: A Twenty 
Year Retrospective. Washington, D.C.: Office of 
the Inspector General. 

Florida Department of Education (Winter 

1991) . Working Smarter in a Shared Service 
Setwork: .4 Resource and Planning Guide. 

Joining Forces. American Public Welfare 
Association, Center for Law and Social Policy, 
Council of Chief State School Officers and 
Education Commission of the States (January 

1992) . Confidentiality and Collaborations: 
Information Sharing in Interagency Efforts. 
Washington, D.C.: Education Commission of the 
States. 

Kagan, Sharon L. (1991) United We Stand: 
Collaboration for Childcare and Early Education 
Services: New York: Teacher's College Press, 
Columbia University. 

Levy, Janet E., Kagan, Sharon L., and Copple, 
Carol ( 1992). Are We Ready? Collaboration to 
Support Young Children and Their Families. 
Washington, D.C.: American Public Welfare 
Association and Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 

Melaville, Atelia and Blank, Martin (January 
1991). What It Takes: Structwrmg Interagency 
Partnerships to Connect Children and Families 
with Comprehensive Services. Washington, D.C.: 
Education and Human Services Consortium. 

National Association of School Boards of 
Educations (1991). Caring Communities: 
Supporting Young Children and Families. 
Alexandria, VA. 

National Health/Education Consortium 
(Fiibruary 1992), Creating Sound Minds and 
Bodies: Health and Education Working To- 
gether. Washington, D.C. 

Robinson, Estelle R. and Mastny, Aleta You 
(1989). Linking Schools and Community 
Services: A Practical Guide. New Brunswick, NJ: 
Rutgers University. 
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Beliefs 
and 

Behaviors 

Parent contributions to children ’s school 
success come from complex patterns 



The designers of Even Start could not have been more on 
target with the decision to include parenting as a major 
component. Compelling research evidence indicates the quality 
of the home environment in the early years of a child’s life has 
a powerful and long-term impact on school readiness and early 
school success. Parents provide a critical foundation for 
children's academic competence. 

Two important questions need to be 

addressed by local Even Start programs when 
developing a parent education and support 

component; WTiat specific parent beliefs and 

behaviors are associated with children’s school 

readiness and early school success? What 

lessons have been learned from other programs aimed at 

supporting lower-income parents in their child-rearing roles? 

Foriunately. research conducted in the past two decades offers 

some answers to these important questions. 

Parent Beliefs and Behaviors 

It is useful to think of parent contributions to children’s school 
success as a composite or pattern of beliefs and behaviors 
rather than separate influences. Researchers have examined 
key parts of the larger pattern, but it is not possible to identify 
a “magic bullet'* or most important influence. Quite simply, 
good things go together. In parenting, the “‘good things” for 
children include the following: 

■ A view of human development as a complex process 
involving the chiM as an active contributor to develop- 
ment. Parents v hold this belief understand that 
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children are not akin to pieces (M clay to be molded or 
computers to be programmed. They bring characteristics 
and dispositions that help shape how people in their social 
environments respond to them. 

Realistic, in-depth understandings of the child’s abilities 
and interests. It is essential for parents to know their child. 
This enables parents to form reasonable 

expectations of their child’s achievements 

and to provide experiences that genuinely 
challenge the child. Unrealistic or superficial 

understandings of a child’s abilities and 

interests can lead to under-stimulating or 
overly-pressurized settings. 

Recognizing and strengthening literacy experiences that 
occur within routine family interactions in the home and 
community. Research shows that young children's experi- 
ences with emergent literacy generally occur within 
normal daily routines such as running errands, 
family discussions, and chores as 

setting the dinner table rather 








Reading, 

Pennsylvania 

Focus on 

-appropriateness 



The first two years of Reading, Pennsylvania’s Even Start parentmg 
curriculum saw a focus on a more “traditional’' curriculum, revolv- 
ing around such topics as nutrition, discipline, responsibility, and 
self-respect. After perceiving little effect from this programming 
approach, the program decided to change the focus of the curricu- 
lum to specifically teach parents different age-appropriate literacy 
activities, which the,, in turn can teach to their children. The 
parenting lesson is now taught to adults through emphasis on the 
objective of the lesson, and on the need to adapt the lesson to the 
ages of the children through group discussion of previous experi- 
ences and role playing by the parents. WTien parents join their 
children in parent-child time, this becomes a “lab" session where 
parents practice the newly-learned activity. The emphasis on clearly 
and repeatedly stating the parenting objective, role-playing, and 
actual practice are key factors in making the parenting program a 
success. 
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Carthage, 
^ North 
Carolina 



Focus on how 
children think and feel 



The parenting component of the Even Start program in Moore 
County, North Carolina is built upon a home/school partnership 
which enables parents to give their children the best possible start 
in life. By increasing parents’ knowledge and involvement in 
children’s development and education, parents can become better 
equipped to support the educational and emotional growth of the 
entire family. One of the most successful parenting activities focuses 
on the egocentric thinking of preschool age children. This involves 
“point-of-view” role playing in which the parent pretends to see the 
world from their child’s point of view, both physically and mentally. 
Parents become more aware of how their children think, feel, and 
function in relation to their environment. 



Parenting: 

Beliefs and Behaviors 

COXTLWED FROM COVER 

than as isolated events for the sake of literacy, .''•lany parts .>f a 
shopping trip can be turned into 'teachable moments" for 
children, 

■ Reading to children in a way that actively involves the child. 
Research points to the benefit of readini rrequcntly to youni 
children in a style that encourages a hi^.n degree of their 
involvement. This involves answering .questions about 
pictures and story figures, hold.ng the r..nk. turning the 
pages, and pointing to pictures, letters r words. Reading ar.d 
writing materials also should be accessiHe to yc>ung children. 

■ Using television appropriately. There are many excellent 
programs on television for young children and their parents. 

‘ It is helpful for parents to watch televis- n witii their 
children and to talk with them about :he programs. Too 
much television viewing can be 
detrimental to children’s academic 
performance, however. 

■ Encouraging the child’s active 
manipulation of a variety of stimulat- 
ing objects. For the young child, 
kitchen pots. pans, and wooden 
spoons can be as stimulating as 
expensive toys. It is important for 
children's toys and other objects to he 
flexible for many creative uses in 
children's play. 

■ .Asking children questions that 
stimulate thinking and promote 
verbal problem-solving skills. Open- 
ended questions contribute to 
children’s critical thinking abilities. It -.iscful for parents to 
encourage children to anticipate an -»u:c -me or to imagine 
how someone else might think or feei arout .something. 
Children benefit from making their guided discoveric.< 
rather than having answers always pn»' .ded for them. 

■ A supportive parenting style. This inciv.ces responsiveness, 
flexibility, warm concern, emotional di.^ria' S of positive affect 
toward the child, and acceptance of the :hiid's feelings, 
interests, and ideas. 

This list is not a guaranteed prescription ■■r early .school 
success. How well children adjust to scho</i uepends on a numner 
of factors, especially how well the school ac: -mmodates a diver-^e 
range of child abilities and characteristics, harcnls are not solely 
responsible for their children’s academic \ ••rm.iivc. 

Lessons Learned 




T\vo major lessons have been learned in ’ :v past t-wo decades -f 
this nation's experience in providing parent education and 
support programs for lower-income families. These le.ssons can he 
used by local Even Start programs to guide decisions about the 
design and implementation of parenting components. 
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Effective programs for parents are responsive to parent and 
community characteristics. One program size does not fit all 
populations. The content and methods of community-ba ed 
programs need to be adaptive and flexible rather than rigid 
cookie-cutter replications of an existing model. It is essential to 
t»n'er programs in a way that genuinely incorporates the 
parent's perspective on what is needed. The notion of empower- 
ment is a prevalent theme emerging from this lesson. It calls 
for parents to be genuine collaborators or partners in the life of 
a program rather than passive recipients of information and 
ser\‘ices dictated by professionals. 

The magnitude of program effects is greater when programs 
are intensive and comprehensive. Changes in parent beliefs and 
behaviors do not come easily. There are multiple determinants 
of parenting, including the parent’s personality 
and psychological resources, the level of stress 
and support present in the larger social 
environment, and characteristics of the child 
such as gender and temperament. Moreover, 
most parents also hold strong beliefs about 
their children in particular and about child 
development in general, and new information 
is filtered and edited by existing beliefs. For 
these reasons, programs need to offer a range 
of sen’ices over a period of time that address 
man aspects of family functioning. By design, 
Even Start recognizes the importance of this 
lesson by offering sen'ices targeted at impor- 
tant child and parent needs. 

Program challenges 

The above lessons are not without their challenges. Programs 
need to balance the needs of the child and parent so that pressing 
parent or family issues do not preclude attention to the child. For 
example, many programs have found that chronic crises in some 
families surrounding basic nt- require so much program time 
that concentrated focus on parenting and the child is diminished. 

Another challenge is to generate useful procedures for tailoring 
program content and methods to the needs and characteristics of a 
particular population. VVhat aspects of child and parent functioning 
are important to tap in making decisions about specific program 
semces? And in what ways will parents be involved in making truly 
important decisions about the programs in which they are involved? 

Local Even Start programs offer excellent opportunities to 
explore innovative responses to these challenges. The solutions will 
he of great interest to a nation increasingly interested in effective 
ways to support families with young children. VVhat is more, the 
henetits for Even Start children and parents will be enormous. 

(Douglas R. Powell is currently the Department Head at the Depart- 
ment oil luld Development and Family Studies at Purdue University.) 
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, Manhattan, 
^ > Kansas 



Focus on the 
integration of 
parenting 

The Manhattan. Kansas Even Start project uses an experimen- 
tal whole language curriculum with children’s literature as the 
springboard for family learning. This occurs within a holistic 
mode of service delivery*: parenting is not viewed as a separate 
component or another set of skills to be taught in isolation. 
Rather, it is intjr^voven into the very fabric of the Even Start 
program. The staff continuously models parenting and positive 
communication skills to families, from the home visitors who 
gently distract a baby who is playing in a purse to the office 
staff who greet parents and children warmly each day. The staff 
"parent the parents” to provide an effective example to families. 
Parent information is delivered in an integrated, interactive 
context through reading and discussing children’s literature. 
Workshops form a community of learners where families 
support each other. 




California 
Migrant Education 
Even Start 



Focus on an 

interagency approach 



The California Migrant Even Start 
Program coordinates with adult 
edi-ication, community 
colleges, and other literacy 
programs to offer migratory 
parents English as a second 
language, literacy, and parent- 
ing skills that will increase their 
occupational and economic 

options, and opportunities to assimilate in mainstream society. 
Fourteen project sites form a network of coordinated services 
which result in a multi-agency service delivery system, rather 
than the six sites which would have resulted from a non- 
coordinated system. Parent serv’ices are delivered through both 
center-based and home-based offerings, as are early childhood 
edut ' ion activities. 



a WTiat is parenting education? 

How can it help us meet Goal 1 
thy the year 2000, all children 
will start school ready to 
learn}? 

The ultimate goal of parenting 
education, especially in Even Start, is to 
help parents understand how their 
actions affect their children s learning. It 
provides an opportunity tor parents to 
reilect on how they raise children and to 
e.Kchange ideas with other parents that 
th^.y might find helpful and useful in 
their own homes. 

Parenting education has an impact on 
children's health, attitudes, values, self- 
image and understandings. Parents 
shape all oi these parts of children s 
lives. Parents' child-rearing beliefs and 
practices altect school readiness and 
sc h(M)l achievement. 

because different parents have 
different sets of interests and needs in 
relathm to learning more about parent- 
ing. rlexibility is a key component of 
Even Start parenting programs. Some 
focus more strongly on home visits by 
trained staff, who are often selected trom 
the local community. Others work with 
parents m groups in centers. Some 
parenting programs help parents to 
support and advise each other. The 
ile.xibility is critical to successtul 
parenting programs ... Hexibilily in 
program locat» on. scheduling, activities, 
and content. Because child-rearing is 
value -driven, parenting programs need 
to reiltct this range of interests and 
needs and respect the cultural, socioeco- 
nomic. historical, and personal bases of 
parent behavior and beliefs. 



Powell, Douglas R, (July 1991). Strength^ 
ening Parental Contributions to School 
Readiness and Early School Learning, 
Washington, D.C.: Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. ED 340467 

This paper provides a review and synthesis 
of research pertaining to implementation 
of the National Goal for Education calling 
for parents to prepare their children for 
school success. It has been organized to 
inform the design of a public awareness 
initiative aimed primarily at parents, and 
examines research regarding the following 
major questions; 

■ To what extent do parent practices 
and beliefs in the early years con- 
tribute to children's success in 
school? 

■ To what extent are desired parent 
practices carried out by parents? 

■ How do parents view the task of 
preparing their child tor school? 



What’s^Your Story?' • ; 'y? 

Do hove art £veft>5#orf 
sfory, lesson from experienre, 
or unusually efferfive program 
approach or design ihaf you'd 
liKe to share with other . Even . . 

Start grantees? look at Even 

Start will Oi^ept your ideas^ for . , 
coftsrdferotiofi os^orie# orficles | 
or program profiles in future 
editions- Send your ideas or 
stories to; m ’ ^ 

Lo()k at Kven Start 

c/o Mary Jean LeTehdre 
U5 Deporffnen# of -Education 
.400 Maryland Avenue SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
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Abt Associates. (February 1991b Working 
with Familes: Promising Programs Help 
Parents Support Young Children's Learning , 
Washington, D.C.: Office of Policy Planning, 
U.S. Department of Education. 

This report summarizes a study that exam- 
ined seventeen family education programs 
selected from a pool of programs identified in 
a national search as promising and innova- 
tive. It focuses on a particular category of 
family education programs; those that work 
with parents with the primary goal of 
enhancing children’s cognitive development 
and school-related achievement. 

The goal of this study was to describe and 
analyze the strategies that promising family 
education programs use to recruit disadvan- 
taged families, sustain parent involvement, 
staff programs, and establish positive 
relationships with the schools. The finidings 
offer guidance for future program develop- 
ment and implementation. 
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Education Reform 



The true beginning of the 
21st Century 
education renaissance 



Last fall was the first time in 30 years that I was not in a 
school with principals, teachers, and children. I missed 
being there. We in the Clinton Administration want to stay 
connected with your real world because it is critical that 
the policies established in Washington be responsive to the 
needs of the children and families. President Clinton cares 
a lot about education and he believes education reform 
should be high on the Nation’s agenda, We know that the 
strength of our democracy depends on an educated 
citizenry. I would like to share the direction which we in 
the Clinton Administration are taking for education to 
assist your work as educators on the front lines. 

More than ever, as our population ages, young people 

must be capable of contributing to the 

productivity of our country. We can't 
spare anyone. It's not just a matter of 
equity, but of survival, to make suro that 
every child learns, lives, and grows to his 
or her full potential. You are the 
guardians of our Nation's most precious 
resource, the minds and spirits of our 
children. Even Start legislation continues 
to reinforce this premise, to target young 
children most in need from families in 
high poverty areas and of low literacy. 

The President's 1995 budget includes 
$10,5 billion for the Elementary and 



By Thomas W. Pmyxanf 

Assistant Secretary for 
Elementary and Secondary Education 





Secondary Education Act (ESEA) reauthorization, a $1 bil- 
lion increase. We hope Congress goes along with us in bet- 
ter targeting Title I funds on the highest poverty schools 
most in need. Under current law, 43% of Chapter 1 money 
goes to the highest poverty urban and rural counties 
where 45% of America's poor children live. We want 50% 
of the dollars to go to those counties. As I said at the 
beginning, we can't afford to lose a single child. Thirteen 
percent of the highest poverty schools (75% poverty and 
above) are not served by the current Chapter 1 program. 
Our proposal would require school districts to serve all 
their 75% poverty schools and above before serving other 
schools. This means that high poverty secondary schools 

not served now would receive Title I funds 

under our proposal and Even Start 
programs would target these communities. 

The Clinton Administration has proposed 
a set of far-reaching, comprehensive educa- 
tion reform initiatives (including Goals 
2000, School-to-Work Opportunities, Safe 
Schools, and the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) reauthorization) to 
improve teaching and learning for all 
children. Goals 2000 will enable this 
country to build on the efforts you have 
already begun. There is no longer any room 
in America's schools for the tyranny of low 
expectations which all too often has 
resulted in a two-tiered system: real oppor 
tunity for some and dead end results for 
others. We must come together in a new 
national commitment to high standards for 
all children that will equip them for the 
challenges of the 21st Century. The 

CONTINUED INSIDE 
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Evaluation 

activities 

are 

starting 

to 

expand 




NCLtlOTlol EvdluCitlOYll In March of 1994, the U.S. Department of Education awarded a 
contract to Fu Associates, Ltd., with a subcontract to Abt Associates Inc., to conduct a second 
national evaluation of the Even Start program. This four-year study builds on the prior 
national evaluation conducted by Abt ^\ssociates Inc.. RMC Research Corporation, and Pelavin 
.Associates. The local evaluation and PEP/NDN activities continue to be part of the Even Start 
evaluation activities. 

The universe data collection system developed in the first evaluation (NEIS) has been 
modified based on projects' and contractors’ experiences. The revised data collection system, 
called the Even Start Information System (ESIS), will collect information from all Even Start 
projects about program services and the characteristics of program families. Information about 
program outcomes for children and parents, as well as detailed participation data, will be 
collected in a subset of projects as part of a Sample Study. 

In addition to the ESIS and Sample Study, the national evaluation study will include site vis- 
its to migrant Even Start projects on Indian reservations. The visits will focus on the special 
features of these Even Start projects and the appropriateness of the ESIS in these sites. 

NqW CqSG Study Projects^ The Department is also planning to conduct case studies 
of projects with interesting NEIS data, starting with projects that have exemplary adult 
education components. These studies will provide insights into key elements of program com- 
ponents. 

Local Evaluation Guidcsi Finally, the Department has already started work on a 
project with RMC Research Corporation to develop two local evaluation guides - one for local 
impact evaluations and one for local management evaluations. The local impact evaluation 
guide will also serve for assembling the evidence needed to pass PEP to enter NDN. Both 
guides will be developed in collaboration with local evaluators and project directors. 



Education reform 

challenges demand nothing less than reinventing the way 
schools, school districts, and the state and federal govern- 
ment do business. More of the same will not be good enough. 

We must reconnect all those who spend time with our 
children. We must involve the parents, teachers, and the 
entire community to work together and put our children 
first. Even Start programs are examples of new 
partnerships among existing community resources 
resulting in an improved range of services for children and 
families. You are reconnecting those supports for our 
children. You certainly appreciate the need for greater local 
flexibility and accountability in using the vast array of 
federal programs in the most effective and efficient ways 
possible to meet local needs. Each of you is finding the way 
that responds uniquely to the complexity, demographics, 
history, and needs of your students, families, and 
community. 

You have the experience and the ability to make new 
connections and the vision to improve teaching and 
learning for all young people in America. You know we 
need to break the conspiracy of low expectations for some 
of our students, both children and adult learners, and hold 
all to the same high standards of excellence, rather than 
relegate some to an inferior second track. You have the 
wonderful stories to tell. If we go the extra mile, all 
children and adults still requiring additional basic 
education can learn. 







COSTISCED FROM COVER 

I want to say a few more things about our Elementary 
and Secondary Education .Act reauthorization proposal. The 
current structure of many discrete, categorical programs. 
Chapter 1. bilingual and others, each with their separate 
sets of regulations and mechanisms, has often led to the 
treatment of narrow needs instead of a focus on the whole 
child, the whole family, and the whole school. Only you 
know how much harder this makes your work. 

Well, that's going to change. When Congress 
reauthorizes ESEA, we expect to remove many federal 
obstacles to decisions on school staffing, budget, and 
instructional materials. They should be made by school 
principals, teachers, and parents. Schools will have new 
authority to use Title I funds with other program funds as 
they think best to carry out reform plans. Recognizing that 
greater gains for children and families are seen in longer 
participation in Even Start programs, the new legislation 
will require year-round programming and, as a minimum, 
programs must target children for a three year age span. 
There will be greater flexibility in program 
implementation, allowing for a startup period, expanding 
eligible participants to all extended family, and adding 
teenage parents as eligible for parenting component. 

You understand the central role of parents in educational 
renewal. It is imperative that we as educators extend a wel” 
coming and encouraging hand to all parents, especially 
parents of special populations. Improving parent-child 




Two PEP firsts! 

Two Even Start programs have become the first to be approved by the Program 
Effectiveness Panel (PEP) for inclusion in the National Diffusion Network. 

The major factor that contributes to the success of the Oklahoma City Public Schools 
Even Start is the total integration at one site of all three components of the program. 

The program meets families’ needs with home visits, transportation via school buses, 
and breakfast for mothers. Other features to note are ser\’ices to infants and the strong 
emphasis the staff places on role modeling throughout all components. Other strengths 
of the program's application to PEP were adult education pre- and post-test scores com- 
pared to NEIS results and parents’ involvement with their children's schools. 

The second Even Start program to achieve PEP validation is the Even Start Family 
Learning Center. Webster Groves School District. Rock Hill, Missouri. The primary- 
reason for their success is also integration of all family literacy components, but into an 
off-campus facility. Other strengths include strong comparison data on parent and child 
achievements, behaviors, and attitudes. They also excelled when compared to the 
national evaluation NEiS data. Other features include: transportation for families, meals 
provided at the center, fund raiding activities with families, and an end-of-year 
■'Celebrating Success ” trip. 
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interaction is the cornerstone of the Even Start legislation. 
After all. parents will always be their children's first and 
foremost teachers. We want to empower parents to know 
their children and be active in their children's education in 
the home and at school. Renewing these connections to 
our children, parents, community, and schools. Secretary’ 
Riley, in his very important State of Education address, is 
calling for a national family involvement campaign, the 
challenge of our time. Even Start legislation already recog- 
nizes the link between family involvement and their 
children's potential success or failure in school through its 
emphasis on family literacy and parenting skill building. It 
is imperative that all educators similarly encourage all par- 
ents to nurture the environment in which our children 
grow and mature. Ultimately, the answer lies in the homes 
and communities, where our children should be learning 
about honesty, civility, hard work, and self respect. 

As I said earlier, your agenda is our agenda. We all care 
about our children and youth. This is why we are 
committed to change and new flexibility and why we 
encourage you to build those new connections and partner- 
ships that improve the education of our children. The 
whole of our reform efforts must be greater than the sum 
of the parts. 

What I have sketched out for you represents a fundamen- 
tal change in how education is thought about in Washing- 
ton. With your help, we will achieve a new partnership with 







local schools, school districts, and states where we work 
together on comprehensive approaches to improving 
education to serve this generation of young people. This 
change is long overdue.., we must seize the moment. 

This is why in the critical weeks ahead, as Congress 
moves to enact Safe Schools and the reauthorization of 
ESEA and the Administration moves to implement School 
to Work Opportunities. I ask you to support the President's 
legislative agenda and budget. Recognize that the 
President's budget, our legislative commitment to reform, 
is all the stronger if your support is public and tangible. We 
like to think of our program as bipartisan and pro-children. 
Strong public education is in ever\-one's interest. 

Let us resolve: We will not lose this generation of 
children and youth to violence, despair, and spiritual 
desolation. We have the capability to achieve excellence in 
education for all of our children. Indeed ever\’ child can 
learn and deserves to be taught. The power of reform rests 
with each of you. You can begin to lead our children to the 
peak. I urge you ro make 1994 the true beginning of the 
education renaissance of the 21st Centur\\ You are equal to 
the task. Together we can make a positive difference in the 
lives of all cf America's children and youth. 
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Brizius, Jack A., and Foster. Susan A. 
(1993) Generation to Generation: 
Realizing the Promise of Family 
Literacy. Ypsilanti, Ml: High/Scope Press. 

The family literacy movement has 
grown into a national strategy to break 
the cycle of poverh’ and dependency. 
Learning together, parents and children 
can overcome incredible odds. So many 
families in need, who are participating in 
family literacy programs, are finding this 
to be true. This book defines family liter- 
acy and its purpose, traces the family lit- 
eracy movement, and acts as a guideline 
to set up new family literacy programs in 
communities. 
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What are the significant 
changes being proposed for 
F^'^n Start in the ESEA 
reauthorization? 

Recognizing that greater gains 
are seen in longer participation 
in Even Start, the Department 
of Education's proposal provides for 
greater continuity of services by 
requiring year round programming, and 
prohibiting program designs that would 
limit family participation to a period of 
less than three years. The proposed legis- 
lation also strengthens the requirement 
to recruit and serve families most in 
need, extends services to teen parents, 
and improves the linkages between 
schools and communities by requiring 
stronger collaboration in the application 
and implementation process. 



The Minnesota Fathering Alliance. 
(1992) Working With Fathers; Methods 
and Perspectives. Stillwater. Minnesota: 

Nu Ink Unlimited. 

This volume is not a curriculum but a 
guideline to provide fathers with support, 
information, and parenting skills to be 
what they truly want to be - affectionate 
and nurturing fathers to their children. 
The authors explore sensitive issues 
important to fathers which family educa- 
tors need to understand to help men 
change in their roles as fathers. There 
are some myths which need to be 
dispelled, such as fathers who can’t 
provide an adequate standard of living for 
their families are not good fathers or men 
are not as nurturing as women, before 
practitioners can help empower fathers 
who want to be essential to their 
children’s development. The book should 
be read in its entirety before sections are 
used as workshop tools: it would be most 
useful for a "fathers only" group but help- 
ful material for a mixed gender, family 
focused sessions. 

Quezada. Sheeley and Nickse. Ruth S. 
(1993). Community Collaborations for 
Family Literacy Handbook. New York: 
Neal-Schuman Publishers. Inc. 

Fragmented service systems do not 
meet the needs of families. The purpose 
of the handbook is to demonstrate the 
structure and evolution of successful col- 
laborations for implementation in 
community based family literacy efforts. 
Some of the elements of successful 
collaborations include: involving key 
players based on the potential 
contribution to the whole; achieving a 
shared vision but allowing for diverging 



opinions; building a feeling of ownership 
of the new product: and publicly 
reporting out the success of the 
collaborative effort. The handbook 
includes guidelines for any communit>» 
collaboration process, using training 
materials used by six teams participating 
in the project described in the book. 
Profiles of the participating communities 
along with other examples of libraries • 
developing collaborated family literacy 
programs serve as models for replication. 

VIDEOS: 

'"The Power of Parenting: Parent and 
Child Interaction ’’ and '"Empowering 
People: Parent Groups. ” ( 1 993) National 
Center for Family Literacy, 325 West 
Main Street. Suite 2001. Louisville, KY 
40202-4251. 

The two training videos and 
accompanying printed materials are 
intended for staff from programs support- 
ing parent-child interactions. The videos 
and manuals give an overview of a 
session, either parent-child interaction or 
parent-peer support group, define key 
components of each — what it is and 
what it is not — and goals to be achieved. 
Different strategies to achieve the 
session’s goals are discussed while the 
sample session is being observed. Each 
video identifies difficult situations which 
might occur and “problem-solves” several 
possible solutions. These videos would be 
particularly good for staff development, 
bringing together people from different 
programs to share experiences. 
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Making the most of 

home visits 



By Douglas Jt. Powell, Ph.D. 

Purdue University 



Even Start: 

Showing the way to 
educational reform 

by Madeleine K. Kanin 

Deputy Secretory 
US Deportment of Education 

Even Start s success in involving 
parents in their children s education 
provides important clues for the 
implementation of Goals 2000 and 
education reform. One vital ingredient 
for educational achievement, illustrated 
by the Even Start e.xperience, is 
parental involvement. 

Children and parents learning 
together and other parenting activities 
have demonstrated impressive results 
for Even Start. An important finding of 
the national evaluation is that Even 
Start children whose parents participate 
in a substantial amount of parenting 
education made significantly greater 
gains in a test of language development 

COXTLWED INSIDE 

INSIDE 



The inclusion of home visits as a. 
key component of Even Start 
provides unique opportunities for 
programs to connect with families. 
The home setting enables staff to 
maximize the principle that 
effective programs “begin where the 
participant is." 

VVhat can be done to ensure the 
potential of home visiting is fully 
tapped in Even Start? Some answers 
are available from research and 
years of e.xperience with home 
visiting in a variety of programs in 
the U.S. 
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Individualize the Visit 

A key benefit of home visiting is the 
opportunity to tailor the content 
and style of a visit to the needs and 
characteristics of children and their 
families. Full attention can be given 
to the particular issues facing a 
family, seen and heard first hand by the home visitor. 

A starting point for individualizing the content of a visit is to find out the dreams and 
concerns of parents for themselves and for their children. The work of the home visit 
will be far more meaningful to a parent when there are some shared understandings 
between parent and visitor about what sh<)uld happen during the session. This 
demonstrates respect for the family's agenda. 

The Ready for School Project at Nova I 'niversity found it helpful to ask mothers to 
describe what they wanted to achieve in the program and what their e.xpectations were 
for their own children. Staff found that mothers differ a good deal in their goals: some 
were concerned about discipline, others had an interest in their child’s peer relations 
and social skills, and still others wanted to know how to improve their child's academic 
or creative skills. This information enabled the staff to select activities and topics from 
the curriculum that were responsi\'e to the parents concerns. It also helped staff find a 
common ground for talking with parents about ways to use program services to their 
fullest. 

Some home visiting programs conduct a periodic needs assessment with families as 
the basis for decisions about the focus of home visits. This can be an especially helpful 

CONTISCED INSIDE 
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Making the most of home visits 
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tool when parents are centrally involved in decisions about 
goals tor a home visit. If parents are to '‘buy in" to the 
importance of a visit, they need to help actively shape the 
content of visits. 

The "results” of needs assessments also need to be reviewed 
frequently. Family circumstances can change quickly, and the 
process of participating in an Even Start program may trigger 
new needs and goals not present at the beginning of program 
participation. In addition, families may be more willing to 
share information with staff over time as trust levels grow. 

Be Flexible Yet Focused 

Many Even Start families face difficult life circumstances, and 
the devastating effects of poverty can readily become a primary 
focus of the home visit. Problems related to inadequate 
housing, health care, nutrition, and social services can be 
understandably overwhelming. 

Helping families find help in the community for meeting 
basic needs is a valuable program role. Home visits can serve 
as an informational "bridge" between families and resources in 
a community, including other Even Start components. 
Flexibility is essential if the home visit session is to be 
responsive to pressing family needs. 

Flexibility should not lead to consistently diluting the focus 
of a home visit, however. If the intent of the home visit is to 
give primary attention to the educational needs of the child 
and parent, staff will need to balance the demands of 
competing family and individual needs. Positive program 
impact on child and adult literacy outcomes cannot be 
achieved without directly focusing on literacy experiences. 

Some family literacy programs have found it beneficial to 
infuse literacy experiences into actions aimed at addressing 
basic family needs. For example, learning how to access a 
directory or telephone book as part of a search for needed 



services incorporates basic skills with the task of getting help 
for basic family needs. 

Build on the Family Environment 

Good home visits work within a family environment that has 
special strengths and limitations. Home visitors are unlikely 
to be successful when they see the home as mostly deficient 
and themselves as saviors, and when the substance of the visit 
is approached as a modification of a traditional classroom. 

What objects in the home such as pots and pans can be 
incorporated into activities with young children? WTiat daily 
family routines such as television viewing and mealtimes can 
be built upon to enhance parent-child interaction? What 
significant extended family members and friends should be 
acknowledged or included in a home visit? What adult 
interests such as car repair can be addressed by strengthening 
familiarity with the local library? 

Home visitors need to set the stage for the active 
participation ot family members in the visit. To be avoided is 
an arrangement where the parent is a passive bystander, 
mostly watching interactions between the child and home 
visitor, or the opposite situation where the child consistently 
is not an integral part of interactions involving the parent and 
home visitor. Home visiting programs have found that active 
family participation is likely to occur in a home visit when 
there are clear and accepted understandings about the 
purposes of the home visit. 

Connect to Other Even Start Components 

Home visiting can help Even Start programs achieve the goal 
of integrating various program components. A two-way flow 
of information is important here involving three pathways. 

First, the home visit can be used to extend and refine 
important information included in other components such as 
the parent education and support program. General ideas 
about parenting, for example, can be tailored to individual 
situations. 

Second, information secured by home visitors about family 
interests and needs can be used to shape the content and 
methods of other Even Start components. In this manner, the 
home visit serves as a catalyst for program responsiveness to 
families. Parent expectations of and reactions to the early 
childhood education component, for example, are often best 
explored on an individual basis, ideally carried out on the 
parent’s turf. 

Third, group-based discussions in other program 
components can be used to shed light on ways to strengthen 
home visiting. Some programs have found it informative to 
engage parents in a group discussion about the key learnings 
of the home visit. This helps all program staff better 
understand how the visit is being received and what changes, 
if any, are needed in the goals or substance of the visit. 

In view of the numerous benefits of home visiting, it is not 
surprising there is growing interest nationally in the use of 
home visiting to address a myriad of educational and social 
service needs. By design. Even Start is well positioned to 
advance our professional understanding of how to maximize 
the benefits of home visiting for cl il Iren and their families. 
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Even Start Family Center 

Webster Groves School District 

St. Louis, .^lissouri 

■ Seeing a family at home provides a better 
understanding of family strengths so that 
home visitors can individualize ser\’ices. 

■ High-risk, young parents receive more 
frequent visits. 

■ Often a team visits the family to engage 
other children while one staff member 
works with the mother and the target 
child. 

■ Special concerns are addressed at the end 
of the visit so parents may stay focused 
on instructional activities. 

Even Start Family Literacy Program 

Oklahoma City Public Schools 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

■ Home visitors teach at the center 
mornings and participate weekly in 
program and curriculum planning. 



■ The home visit is a perfect setting for the 
visitor to model desired behaviors and 
obser\'e the parent and child as they 
experiment with new skills in the 
security of their own home. 

■ Most families welcome home visits 
because they feel special that those who 
teach in their center would come into 
their homes. 

Both programs offer these 

home visiting safety ideas: 

■ Sign out so that the office knows where 
you are. 

■ Stay alert to your surroundings and trust 
your instincts. 

■ Dress professionally but comfortably. Be 
sensitive to your clients. 

■ Visit at prearranged, regularly scheduled 
times. 

■ Visit only if the mother is present. 



Showing the way to reform 
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than Even Start children whose parents did not take much 
parenting education. Building a young child's vocabulary is 
important for later school success. Evidence that parenting 
education can have a clear effect on child literacy gains is 
very encouraging. 

The key to both the children s and parents' success is 
that children and parents are simultaneously discovering 
the excitement of learning; the results are dynamic, Not 
only do parents and children improve, but parents learn the 
value of education and often become their children s most 
enthusiastic coaches and boosters. 

Parents are not only welcome in Even Start, they are 
required to participate in adult education and parenting 
education in order for their children to receive the benefits 
of early childhood education. The requirement for a home 
instructional component provides a unique opportunity for 
Even Start to tailor services to individual family needs. 

Goals 2000 does not require parental involvement for all 
students, but it strongly encourages it. For the first time, 
the National Education Goals spell out the importance of 
Goals 2000: “Every school will promote partnerships that 
will increase parental involvement and participation in 
promoting the social, emotional, and academic growth of 
children.'* 

A national parental involvement campaign will be 
launched by the administration this fall. Not only will 
parents be urged to participate in their children’s 



education, but schools will be encouraged to open their 
doors to parents. 

A recent Goals 2000 Satellite Town meeting on parental 
involvement revealed that many parents feel unwelcome in 
their children’s schools and don’t know how to get 
involved. 

The Even Start experience can teach us how to include 
parents in their children’s education from the start, and 
continue that bond between parent and child for life long 
learning. 

Few children can become enthusiastic learners, and few 
teachers can become effective teachers, without the 
support and guidance of 
families. Finding time for 
homework, keeping track of 
assignments, and learning 
to praise good work — these 
are the family support 
systems which enable 
children to meet and often 
to exceed, high 
expectations. 

Even Start showed the 
way; now, through Goals 
2000, the larger education 
community has a path to 

follow* Mac/e/e/ne K. Kunin 
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Center tor the Future of Children. 
(Winter. 1993). Home Visiting. Los 
Altos. California: The David Packard 
Foundation. 



A compilation of eleven original 
articles, each analyzing, researching, 
or critiquing some aspect of home 
visiting programs as they relate to 
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Must an Even Start project 
provide home -based 
activities if it is a center- 
based program? 



Yes. The Even Start 
program allows flexibility to 
match appropriate 
inter\’ention to clients’ 
needs for home-based programs. The 
statute requires the ‘provision of and 
monitoring of integrated instructional 
ser\*ices to participating parents and 



children through home-based 
programs." See section 1054(b)(6) of 
the .\ct. All projects must include some 
instructional activities for all 
participating families that take place in 
the home. Home-based programs can 
provide greater opportunity to tailor 
services to individual family needs in a 
more informal setting. Home visits by 
qualified personnel also provide a 
chance to evaluate the utility of 
materials and training in parenting and 
other skills. 



interventions in the neonatal and early 
stages of life. The lessons and 
conclusions of the articles may be 
translated to many service systems 
which use the strategy of home 
visiting. The Center for the Future of 
Children believes that a national 
strategy supporting home visiting 
programs would be effective in 
reducing child abuse and neglect and 
supporting families’ strengths as long 
as each program is tailored to the local 
community service delivery system. 

The editors have identified essential 
components to all successful home 
visiting programs such as: the intensity 
and duration of home visiting should 
be dictated by child care and family 
outcomes, not program design: staff 
must be well trained and respect the 
ethnic and cultural differences of 
families: expectations for families 
serv’ed by home visiting programs must 
be realistic: home visiting programs are 
not a substitute for direct financial 
support of families in need. Each of the 
articles in the journal focuses on a 
different aspect of home visiting, i.e. 
research and economic evaluation, 
program design, and staffing issues, in 
order to raise the reader’s under- 
standing of new directions in the field 
for the improvement of home visiting 
programs. Copies of the journal are 
available free of charge. 
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Do you have an Even Sf art 
'"story, lesson from experience, 

' or unusually effective " 

program approach dr design 
that you'^d like to share, with 
other Even Start grantees? 
Look at Even Start will accept 
your ideas for consideration 
as brief articles or program 
profiles In future editions. 
Send your Jdeas or stories to: 

Look at Lvcn Start 

c/o Mary Jean LeTendre 
US Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
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U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

The Head Start Home Visitor 
Handbook, Administration on 
Children, Youth, and Families. Write 
Head Start Publication Center, P.O. Box 
26417. Alexandria, VA, 22313-0417. 

This handbook is intended to help 
practitioners build a successful home- 
based program for Head Start children 
and their families, but would easily 
serve as a framework for all parent- 
child home visiting programs. The 
authors of the handbook, the Portage 
Project staff, combined their years of 
experience in home-based programs 
with the best practices of numerous 
programs in order to represent a broad 
view of home visiting programs. In 
addition to discussing the philosophical 
approaches to home visiting, the 
handbook provides a framework (i.e. 
recruitment, assessment, community 
resources, etc.) and effective 
implementation strategies tor a model 
home-based program. The final chapter 
and appendices include sample 
curricula, suggested recordkeeping 
forms, ideas about how to motivate 
parents, suggestions for how to work 
with handicapped children, and an 
extensive listing of the best available 
additional resources. 
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If any oftlu'si* situations sounds 
familiar, you'w siruK^lod with oiu' of 
tho most common puzzles of !■un^inJ^ 
an Kv(m Start proi^ram: Iaou Start is 
family-fociist'd In dtdlnition ami 
pliilosot)h\. But nM iuitinj^ and 
kca'pirii^ an (mtiri' family ongagt'd in 
tho program is a lot harder than 
maintaining the inten'si of one 
pcM'son. 

Adding to tlu' dilemma: those' who 
an' most in lU'e'd — Bven Start's 
client('l(' — have' me>re' harrie'rs le) 
ove'fe'ome' in the' elldrt te> stie'k with a 
prejgram e)ne'e' the'v start. 

But ane)the'r aspee t ed' Kve'U Start 
may hold the' se)lu(ie)ns. As a 
ele'memstratiejn program. Kven Start 
as a cemce'|)l de'penels e>n innovatie)n 
anel the e-re'ative' emergie's of pre)je'e t 
staff. There is ne) etnt' best way te) st't 
Up an Kven Stall prefect; staff must le'arn what we)rks 
best iu eme h ceimmunity. Se)me Kven Start pre)grams 
have' be'e'u matiiriitg sitie t' their ine eptmn in H)S0. anel 
knenvleelge abeiut prejgram eie'sign is be'giiming te) 
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de'velop. Ke*y themie's anel le'ssons are' 
e'Mie'iging that e)thers e an aeiapt te) 
enhance e]iialit\ anel se)lve pre)hle'ins 
in ihe'ir e)wn (■e)mimimties. 

In the' fall e)f MH)4. the' 

De'partme'nt e)f Keliicatie)n ide'ntifle'd 
five' we'll-e'stablislied Kven Start 
pre)grams that have (lisce)vered ways 
te) recruit and ivtain familie's me)st in 
nee'ei e)f se*rvie-es. These' pre)grams 
will serve as "memtoring site's" for 
e)ther Kve'ii Start pre)grams fae-ing 
re'cniitnient and re'te'ntion barriers. 

These' staff me'utoring sites 
represent a ne'w anel e'xperimental 
twist e)ii technie-al assistance': 
programs with siice'essfiil prae tice's 
pre)vide' pemr suppetrt to e)ther 
proje'cts. including oinsite 
e)bs('rvatie)n. pre)blem-se)lving 
se'ssions. and assistance' in de'veloping individual 
impre)veme'nt plans. The five staff mentoring site's 
le)e)ked at their le)ug list of succe'ssful praedie’es anei have' 
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Five principles of effective recruitment and retention 



(‘n\Ti\i i:i) tvoM (‘n\i:R 

coiiK' up willi riv(' itiiidiiiii principle'^ that ina\ Im' iisid'iii 
I'oroihcM’ K\(M 1 Siarl j)ro^rams. 

I Programs must remain jlexible and visible 
to suvcessfullff recruit and retain families. 
K\e\\ Stan's i^rnal('st siivni^th is its lli^xibility to desii^n 
MM'vicc's has(ni on a family's ai^tnuia. Fl('\il)ilii\ allows 
prot^rams to adjust hours of opination. tailor ciirriculuin 
to imnM individual needs, and provide activities to ref1(‘c^ 
(■Iiani^iiu4 famiK schtHlules. Tlu' mmitoriiiii siti's 
eonstaully n'\isit their scM’vices to develop lunv stratej^ii's 
when necessar\. Many of tliesi' stratt'i^ies come from tin' 
suj^gestions of families enrolled in the proi^ram. 

The staff mentoring sites have also Cia-efully 
crafted higii profiles for themselves in the community, 
resulting in appropriati* referrals and collaho rat ions for 
hiater stM'vices. Faeh site goes about this differently: sonu' 
spend a lot of tinu' with lollaborating agencies looking for 
moriMvays to help (*ach othm*. Others canvass for 
pot(Mitial cli(Mits at the laundromat, gas stations, or 
corner grociM'y stores. .Ml use the media and have 
dev(doped creativi' ways to advertise the program. 



Programs must acknowledge familg 
strengths, promote empowerment, and 
develop meaningful roles for parents. 
Mmitoring sites see themselves as catalysts for familms to 
imj)rov(' their lives. The longer a family participates, tin' 
greater the likelihood of gains in lea ning atid improvt'd 
parentiitg. Staff fn^piently talk to panmts about tlunr 
goals, ask if the program's activities are meeting their 
nt'eds, and ivvis(‘ plans as needtul The sites tap parents’ 
skills, using tlunn as iveriiiters to organize activities, 
write stories for mnvsletters. and assist in administrative 
tasks. Parents identify incentives for each other to 
encourage and C(d(d)rat(' goal attainment. Parents who 
{'ee\ that their opinions count aiv more likely to make 
Fven Start a family priority. 



I ^ Recruitment must he continuous and 
sgsternatic, 

The ntontoring sites have r(d1(Hd('d this primuple by 
dev('loping strategies that fit the (‘ommunity profile, with 
special attention to effoils that get through to families 
with low literacy and other risk factors like 
unemployimmt. Many now Kvtm Start programs cun 
nvu'uit qui(‘kly, but cannot lose sight of the importance of 
reaching those “hard to reach" families. Speakiitg about 
Kven Stall at a (‘ommiinity meeting with another agency 



staff ptM'son 01 with a poli'iilial panuu is an oppoiiunit\ to 
"g(M out tlu' m('ssag('.'' Fmmi Stai't m'<Mis to b(' described 
main linu's and in mulliph' ways to ck'ar up confusion about 
its pur|)os(' and goals for familms. 'U\e mmitoriiig sites us(' a 
pi'(q)aratioii pi'iiod in which familii's get comfortable with 
Kv(Mi Start ('xpeclations and mak(‘ n'cdistic commitments \o 
full participation. 

I Recruitment and retention are interwoven and 
become evergone's job. 

RecruitiiKMit isn't a distinct acti\it\. It's a pi'ocess intertwimMi 
with all of th(' activitii's offered by the pi'ogram. For ('xample. 
an. initial visit with a family can includi' discussions about lh(‘ 
family's expectations, which gives clues almut u'tention 
issues: What support do(^s the family need to enroll and stay in 
Kven Stan? What are reasonable first goals? What incmitiws 
can be built into th(' plan? At th(' numtoring sites, all staff 
become trained in a<*tive recruitment, because they never 
know when or whetv rtM-ruitmenl will "happim.*' Limited 
dollars mean that staff must perform multiple tasks, and must 
be ready to comfonably promote Kven Start in casual 
conversations or uiu'xpected opportunitii's. Kveimially. the 
best recruiters aiv the families who an' enrolled or who have 
graduated from the program. 



*'Give and take " in collaborations lead to 
I enhanced commitment to recruit and retain 
those most in need, 

faen Start, tin' “luwvkid on the block." has not always felt 
immediatt'ly welcomed in tlu' community, but it is the perleta 
program for maximizing comnumity n'sources through 
collaboration. Tlu' mentoring sites commit tlumiselves (o 
these collaborations for the sak(' of succi'ssful recruitment 
and reti'ntion. They sponsor open-houses, si'iui noti's to 
n'ferral agencies about families, and inviti' other human 
servict' persomu'l to staff development workshops. Providing 
staff time to mee\ with other agencies helps link familii's to 
needed support lik(' counseling, legal service, or financial 
assistanc('. These agencies are the most promising resource 
points for potential and longtt'iin — Kveii Start 
pai1i(dpants. 



— by Cynthia Marvel I and C. Ralph Adler 
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FwesUessl^ 

retention 



Five Even Start programs will sei've as “mentoring sites” based on their proven 
recruitment and retention strategies, playing host to other Even Start , ' 
professionals who are lopking.forways to enhance their owm success! Chosen 
by the.Department of Education, the programs all enroll a high percentage of 
parents wthout a diploma and who have other risk factors. These sites involve 
families intensely in all core services over a long period of time. ’ ^ 




Salem-Keizer, OR 

TIu' Kv(‘ii Start program 
at Sal('m-Koiz(M‘ public 
schools in Oregon 
providers \ovy int(Misc 
s(M’vic('s to a n'lativoly 
small luimluM' ol'familics. 
Based on llu' Kcman 
mod(‘l, this program 
features highly 
integrated activitic's with 
a particular emphasis on 
pa reitt -child time. 
Recruitment 
compommts include pi e- 
appli(*ation visits, 
teh‘phone interviews to 
determine family 
readiness and eligibility, 
and the us(‘ of 
participants as 
recruiters. Retention 
strategies include the 
integration of program 
philosophy into all 
activities, a combination 
of strong support from 
staff, expectations that 
femilii's will “do for 
thein,selves," intensity 
and integration of 
program activities, and 
daily parent-child 
activities, 

O 
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Mesa, AZ 

This community’s Family 
Tree Program builds on 
the Kenan model to offt'r 
a complete sui)port sys- 
tem for limited fatgiish- 
profuaent families. 
Recruitment elenumts 
include networking, door- 
to-door campaigns. visits 
to hom(\s by parent 
liaisons, a Placmnent 
Fa(‘tors chart which 
helps uetermine 
eligibility and level of 
need, and open invita- 
tions for families to visit 
the center. Retention 
strategies iiudude the 
“complete support 
system” mode, promotion 
of peer support “off 
(‘ampus," integration of 
activities aca'oss the 
primary ediuaitional 
strands, home visits, 
vocational education, 
and parent involvement 
in selecting/designing 
activities. 



Webster Groves, 

MO 

The Family Learning 
{'enter believes that 
building family strengths 
benefits the community, 
enhancing the efficacy of 
low income, under- 
educated. minority 
people. Recruitment 
strategies include a 
family advocate who 
builds networks for 
referrals, asking 
parti('ipants U) “spn^ul 
the word,” aggressive 
door-to-(h)or recruitment. 
hel|)ing parents through 
the a|)plication procc'ss, 
a point system to identify 
those most in need, and 
serving most a|)plicants 
in some capacity even if 
they’re not with the full 
program. Retention 
approaches include 
individualization of 
services; helping 
participants with 
personal goals; honu' 
visits; peer teaching; 
crisis management; 
services such as wak('-up 
calls and serving 
breakfast; a “comfort abk'” 
location for services; 
promotion of a senst' of 
community, 



New Castle, IN 

Tliis E\(’ii Start program 
has rural soutliern roots, 
providing liomo basod- 
sorvicos for hol])iiig 
pan'iits bocoiiu' toachors 
for thoii- own chiklron. 
Recruitment 
toclinigiu’s include a 
highly personalized, 
invitational approach, 
letters sent to eligible 
families notifying them 
of their ■’nomination," 
home visits for 
applications, atid a 
cotmminity steering 
committee that helps 
identify potential 
participants. Retention 
activities include the 
design of local materials 
(hat enhance the 
personalized approach, 
home visits and follow- 
up activities, weekly 
cluster meetings that 
bring together 
parettt/child dyads for 
guided ptirenting iiiul 
social activities, 
concurrent paretit 
enrollment in adult 
education programs. 



Madison-Oneida, 
NY 

This rural Family 
Li'arning Center, serving 
two counties and ten 
school districts, blends 
Kenan, High Scope, New 
York Home Based 
I’n'school, and Parents 
as Teachers components. 
Recruitment activities 
that have proven 
succe.ssful include 
networking with staff in 
more than 60 other 
ag('ticies, examination of 
this process to discover 
d(welopmental hnels of 
network building with an 
iigettcy, a shared 
decision-making process 
in which new recruits 
collaborate with a staff 
member to “chunk out” 
goals and plans. ' 
Retention strategies 
include working to 
change the belief that 
things cannot change, 
setting individual 
participant goals, 
focu.sed parent-child 
activities to offer guided 
parenting, a Parent Room 
maintained by 
participants, mini- 
internships for 
participants. 




Tish Rennings 



In memory of Tish Rennings 
who died on Sovember 26, 199 f 
She heiped so many of us begin 
in Been Start. May we 
memoriaiize her .spirit, 
commitment, and work on 
behaif of America's famiiies. 



O 
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U E ST IONS ? 



Hhat hare ire learned in 
thejirsl four gears ofEren 
Start about recruitment 
and retention^ 

Kv(mi Start is sorvini^ a v(mt 
luvdy population. Thu final 
H'port from \ \w national 
('valuation of th(' first four 
V('ars in Kwn Start t('lls us that inon* 
than two-thirds of the adults 
recruit('d did not j^raduate from hi.^h 
school, more than half of tlu' 
families’ total inconu' is helow 
$ 10.000. and the average' .’T or 4-v('ar 
old recruit('d for Kv(*n Start scores 
below the 10th ptTcentile on a 
nationally-norna'd vocalnilary test 
(PP\T). The report ^(H's on to say 
that virtually all proj^rams offer th(' 
cort' components, and practically all 
familk's participate' in all core 
services, l)ut the amount of contact 
hours for families varie's 
dramatically. Proj^rams that ivtaim'd 
families lonj^erand had hij^h numlier 
of contact hours had significantly 
j^reater gains in outcomes for the 
childn'n. When parents receivvd 
intense parenting ('ducation. their 
children had significantly gn'ater 
gains on a vocalmlary U'st, which 
correlates with parenting and later 
sc'hool su(*cess. Similarly, tlu' more 
intense the early childhood 
education, the greater the improve- 
ment in language d('velopment. If 
families rc'ceived ‘’average'" exposure' 
to Kven Start services, we did not s('e 
these g uns. Therefore, we have 
learned that intensity and duration 
of services does make a difference 
and should become the top prmrity 
for all Even Start programs. 



Highlighting Even Start 
Technical Assistance 
Opportunities 

Eren Start Project Director 's 
Handbook 

Th(* Even Start Project Director’s 
Handbook will la* a n'sourci' 
nott'book targeti'd foi- local 
administrators of Even Start 
j)roJ('cts. It will contain a s('ri(*s of 
S-lO topical ‘’how-to" pap(*rs, 
p(*rtin(*nt inforntation from El) on 
th(' Ev('n Start law and r(*gulations, 
and an annotaU'd bibliogiaph\ of 
r(*N(Hirc('s for family literacs' 
programs, 'flu* first thn*e “how-to" 
papi'rs ai‘(' curn'iitly und(*r 
production: Mildied Wint(*r of 
Missouri Pan'nts as Teaclu'rs on 
instructional home visits: Douglas 
Powell of Purdue I’niversity on 
pan'nting education: and Bonnie 
Erec'man of the National Centc'r for 
family Literacy on integration of 
con' services. Look for tlu* first tlm'e 
pap(*rs ('arly in .April. 

Guide to Program Quality 
The Guide to Program Quality will 
summarize what has lu'en leanu'd 
through national ('valuations, 
n'search from n'lated fi(dds, and 
practitioners’ exjieriences about tlu* 
('leinentvS that constitute a (luality 
ICven Start program, 'fhe guid(' will 
provide (piality considerations as 
well as indicators of potential 
lirobleins in eleven program an*as: 
iccruitment, retention of families, 
pan'iit -child interact ion/parent 
(*(lucation, home visiting, 
collaliorations, adult litera(\v, ('arl\ 
childhood, staff d('velopment, 

RMC Research Corporation 
1000 Market Street 
Portsmouthf NH 03801 
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iiitc'f'ratioii of services, transition, 
and prof^rant inana}^('m('nt. 

Sample indicators and a 
workhook-like format were shared 
with state cooiaHn.uorsat tlie n'cent 
Kvc'ii Start rej^ional conferences. The 
f^uide format will comhlni' 
statements of indicators with 
('.samples from actual proffranis to 
illustrate the ways in which 
l)ro}^rams have implemented spi'cillc 
indicators. 

The guide will have multii)l(‘ uses. 
State coordinators will find the guide 
useful for monitoring and program 
improvement. Local progiams will 
likely use th(> guide for S('lf-revi(‘\\ 
and also as a source of id(>as hu' 
focusing local evaluations. 

Bren Start Buttetin Board System 
(ES-BBS) 

The ES-BBS is sponsored by tlu' 
Even Start Information System 
(ESIS) Technical Assistance Office 
at Ell Associates, Ltd. It has bc'en up 
and running since .lime of 1!)!]4 and 
Eu .Associates welcomes all project 
directors, State Coordinators, and 
local evaluators to become l egular 
users. The ES-BBS regularly posts 
announcements about ESIS data 
collection, the new Evim Stai1 
legislation, and various other topics 
relevant to service delivery. This can 
be a fast, economical, and fli'xible 
means to exchange and disseminate' 
information for everyone involved in 
Even Start. To access ES-BBS. use a 
modem to connect to l-SOO-Sol-tHSS 
or call Fu .Associates for assistance* 

( l-800-SS:3-:LSS()) to use the ES-BBS. 





TEAR OFF AND USE FOR YOUR PROGRAM 




J An' your brochures and printed materials highly visible in the community? 

J Are mat<'rials easy to read and available in other lan^uaf’es? 

J J Is your program continuous throuf’hout the summer? 

: J Are some of your classes held in the public schools? 

J l)o('s the program offer childcare and transportation for families in all components? 

J Is th(' program offered evenings and some weekends? 

J Are activities offered for the whole family? 

J Does staff meet initially with a family at home to discuss the program? 

J Do new families try out an activity before enrollment? 

-I Do recruiters have several contacts with families during the pre-enrollment p. eparation pi'iiod? 
J Do you have staff on other agency boards? 

-I Do staff go to Head Start, preschool, and WIG registrations? 

-I Do you send flyers home in the AFDC checks? 

J Do you write news releases about special events and student achievements? 




J Do parents plan activitie.s? 

J Do parents "job shadow” in your program or in the community? 

J Do parents set their individual goals in manageable pieces? 

J Do parents identify incentives for goal achievement? 

J Are parents used to recruit new families? 

J Do parents mentor or act as “buddies” with new parents? 

J Do staff ask parents to visit their neighborhood with them to meet new families? 

J Do parents have input about curriculum planning? 

LI Do parents have an opportunity to evaluate the program? 

LI Do parents serve on your program's committees? 

'J Do you insite families to share their ethnic traditions and lioliday celebrations? 

U Do parents have an opportunity to identify skills which they might share with the group? 
U Do staff and parents receive training to improve communication skills? 

U Do you consciously develop ways to support the self-esteem of participants and staff? 








J Do you })uhlici/.(' in the local niodia (radio, newspapers)? 

J An' [)an'nt/lamily sii(‘cosses (*olebrated publicly? 

J Do \(ui leave llyers at libraries, schools, welfare offi(*es, \V1(' and public health clinics. 
Head Start and pn*schoo! profSraitis? 

J \h) \ou ■‘adv('rtis(*" on billboards and on public transporlalioii? 

J \h) par('nt^ idi'as where and how to recruit new families? 

J Do Maff visit hij{h po\ei1y aivas frequently and talk to families livin.q tluMv? 

J Do \(Ui haw nu'etin.qs in housing projects? 

J Do ^taff\i^it oth('r (diild and adult ('ducation programs in town ivgularh? 

J Is then' a (‘oininon intake mechanism for human service providers in your community? 
J Is theiv contact with the famili('s on tlie wailing list? 

J Do staff Slav in contact with reh'iiing agency about a family? 

J Do staff send invitations to visit Kvt'u Start to families on the Head Start waiting list? 
J Do('s \our program use a prioriti/a'd list of risk factors for recmitinetit? 



J Do \(ui discuss recruitment at every staff meeting? 

J \n* theiv monthly goals for reci uitment for staff membeis? 

J Do staff members devise and share their own recruitment strategii^s? 

J Do \ou actively support “team-building" among your staff? 

J ( 'an vour staff articulate your programs recruitment strategies? 

J Do curn'iit and graduating participants have a role in recruiting new families? 

J \h) parents have clear expectations when enrolling in Even Start? 

J Is ih(‘ first contaet often made in a family’s home? 

J Do pan'iiis understami the tiim' commitment when enrolling? 

J .\re aiti'iidancc' charts list'd to ('iteourage pailicipation? 

J Art' studtmts rewarded for attendanet^ and achievements? 

J DtH's your program recognize multiple symbols of goal attainmi'iit. e.g., voter registration, 
obtaining a lici'iise or library card, rt'gisteringfor WIC or job training, etc.? 

J Do staff haw periodic coiUat't with bmiilies who temporarily drop out of the program? 



J Do staff havt' ivgular meetings with collaborating agencies? 

J Is your school hoard actively involved in your program? 

J Art' staff tit'wlopmenl workshops open to the staffs a* collaborating agencit's? 

J l)ot‘s ytmr ativistiry ctimmittee include members from several ctimnuinity agencies? 
J Art' east' wtirkers frtim referring agentdes invited to visit your sitt' with fainilit's? 

J Dt) you plan family events with tither agencies? 

J Dt) staff vt)hintet'r in the seht)t)ls and at ctnnmunity funttlitins? 

J Dt) t)tht'r programs have atdivities at your Even Start site? 

J Is your staff trained in comnuini(‘ation and conflict resolution? 

J Dt)t's staff stay in tt)U(di with referring agencies about families’ progress? 

J Tan et)llaht)rating agencies such as Head Start articulate what Even Start is? 

J Dt) you t)ffer spatte in yt)ur newsletter to other agencies? 

J Do yt)ur parents serve as voliintet'is in the public schools? 

J Do parents give presentations at collaborating agencies? 2 7 
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TEAR OFF AND USE FOR YOUR PROGRAM 



Learners’ lives as 

curriculum 

BY DR. GAIL WEINSTEIN-SHR 

The United States is a nation of stunning diversit.\'. Beginning with the first native-Eiiropean 
contact, waves of immigration from all corners of the globe have intensified the degree of linguistic 
and cultural diversity and increased the challenge of providing educational programs to changing 
families. By best estimates, there are as many as 14 million adults in the United States whose 
native language is not English and who have serious difficulty speaking, understanding, reading, or 
writing English. The results are felt in eveiy workplace, school, and community. 

The results are also felt powerfully within families in many ways. For example, in language 
minority families, language and literacy play a particularh' poignant role in exacerbating normal 
stresses among generations. Because children are usually in a position to learn English more 
quickly than their parents, roles in immigrant families are often reversed: adults depend on 
children to translate and solve language and literacy-related problems. 

c()STixri-:i) is'siDi-: 




Editor’s note: in this article, Dr. Gail Wrinslein-Sfii: 
Associate Professor of English at San Franciseo State 
Universitg, shares some of the lessons of her 
c.rj)erienee with immigrant families. She discusses 
four themes on the lines of learners as material for 
educational experiences. These themes .strongly 
resemble Even Start principles that encourage 
practitioners to respond to the needs, concerns, 
experiences, and strengths of families. We hiviteyou 
to consider Dr. Wdnstein-Shr’s thoughts in relation to 
the families you serve. 






Learners’ lives as curriculum 

( ■() \ TIM ED FROM FRO VT R\ilF 

WIk'ii cliildron no longin' I'l'ol that llioir pamits aro in conirol, wluMiilu' knowicdgi' ol'i'ldors is no longer 
seen as ust'l'id. Ilie lainily lost's its aliility to tetielt and proti'ct its nti'iitiiers. Adtiits lose moral aiilhorit\ ovi'r 
cliildren. School railitre. alcoholistn, drug abuse, and gang memhersltip are common consequences. 

1 nt('i'gen(‘rat ioitid stri'sses ari' oiu' t‘x;imple ol how a real and signilicant lantily concei n can become a 
building block lor Kven Start program development and service to I'amilies, Hum Start can ludp families 
(U'Vtdop Htiglish latigutigt' ;uut literacy skills while pro\'iding a lorum to tackle t he problems ol dail.v lile. 
rmm'mbm- and c''lehrat(' the past, and strengtlum the conneetions among the geiteiatioits, To addri'ss the 
ne('ds ofculturtillx dixerse learners. Hum Start |)ractitioners max xvish to explore these piomising diri'ctions. 



Even Start programs can 



best serve famU((’s when theg... 



... address Uio :i/ni i:-:.,. 

hare defined fur 



■ijijioViiMi.'.u . .i.<sl'Ui< 

'll :;rir. trodili--- • ■ ohnnie- 



"When irr fiiil la Aii’ei int. mil suns hi'finii lo iirnir 
I'asler. Siinrls iiinl Anieriniii fniid iikiiIc lliein iirnir tall. 
Hrfiire. in Liins. Ilieii liked Liiofaud. nnd lliet/ ale 
erei'iilliiiifi. .Vo//' llieii don'l like uiii'Jaud ////// iimi'e. 
Then like MeDinndd's and llieii deink lals of Pejisi.'' 



Manx Southeast .Asian motheissay they ari' 
concerned that tlieii' children no longei' like their 
cooking. Concerns that may seem trivial are often 
"('odes" for adults' more serious concerns, like losing 
authority ovm' older children. Hxam tiu' most sx'mpatlu'tii' 
administrators and teai hers may hau' iiriorities that do 
not match those of adult learners. A pingram focusing on 
early childhood programs may miss the clui's that parents 
are more coneerned about their relationships xvith theii' 
pre-teens and the imminent dangers of gangs or dings. A 
pre-set curi'iculum featuring practice in the xvriting of 
cheeks may overlook tlu' fact that many ri'lugi'cs do not 
elect to keep their money in a hank. 

Asking, xvatching, and listmiing are essimtial for 
learning about the realities of adult learners' lives. 
Learner writing, language experienci' stories, and 
intx'niews (collected in English or ti’anslati'd from the 
native language) are ;dl rich potential sources of 
information about the family and its concerns. Adult 
learners themselves can provide input in planning and 
development of currii'iilum and in the dailx enact numt of 
classroom instruction. It is akso critical to opmi chaimels 
of communication xvith knoxvledgeahle community 
leaders who can be importtint allies - and souri'i's of 
information. 
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7 help III!/ kifis. I leiieh Iheiii (loud Ihiiiiis. I plaii leilli 
Ihein. I peoleel ainl eoeeeel Iliein. M/i kids helji me luu. 
Then liTiiiii me Ihiinis. Tlie/i leiieh iiii Fiiiihsh. Miiilhe 
Ihe/i leill lake care of me lelieii I neoie aid." 

In the rush to ti'aeh i)ai'entin,g skills, xxe sometimes 
foi'get that most immigrant adults come from 
communitii's that haxe been parimting effectixely for 
cimtui'ies. resultin,g in strong, inteiroimected families. 
Some traditional xvays of doing things may continue to 
xx'ork xvhile othei' strati'gies become inapiu'opriate or 
unxxdi'kable in a nexv setting. While information about 
American laxxs and belief systmns are inxahiabh' for 
nexx'eoiiu'i'S. thi' ex|)ei iences and guidance of others who 
have alri'ady managed this transition tti;iy be the tnost 
powet'fttl and helpfitl stfiitegx'. 

There is groxvitig I'X'idetice t hat |)('ople xvho tu'e 
litmate iti theit' titUive hitigutige letit tt a seeottd kitigittigi' 
tnori' (ptiekly iti tlti' ehissroom. Itt tulditiott. peoph' who 
ate proud of thi'ir ttalixe i iiltitti' seetii to experimici' more 
sttci ess itt additigan additional latigita,ge and culture to 
their repet'toire. Conxersely. those who at'c nmde to feel 
iishamed of thi'ir latiguage or eultitre jiiiy the prii'i' iti 
terrilile xvays. In times past, some Native .\mericati 
children were often sent to boarditig schools where thi'y 
xvi'i'c taught to t'l'plaee one wot'ld xiexv witli tmotln'r. 
Aliemitioti IT ttt theit' oxvn latiguage and eultitre tire tiow 
associated xvith a gettenition tlmt hits the highest suiciih' 
atiil alcoholism niti' of any groitp in the I'tiited States. 

Ex'i'ti Stint progratiis must xvork to inct'easi' 
options xvithout uttderntiiting the littguistie and < ultural 
ttnderpinnittgs of family life. Integration of old and nexv is 
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iK»i ail (Msy prorcsN, l)ui ii can lu‘ juxl’ul wluMi 
<»|)jM>ruiiiilii‘s cxisl t<» discuss, coiujiartv rcn(‘cl, and 
c\|U‘rim(’iii, 



"I Inrr ntjf (inindcltilihvu rcrij iiiiirli. I am irantlfff/ 
Emjlish so I ran (a Ik In tn// f/randch ildrni. Bat I also 
irant Hum la andrrsla nd a lilHr (Itittt'sr. / linnk rrcri/ 
lan(/na<ii^ is nsrfal!“ 

WluMi adnlls arc askod \\li\ tlu*> want to l(‘ani 
l^n.^lisll. ilu‘\ ran‘l\ raise "smvival" oi- "life skill" 
c(uua*rns. Many oftliese iicwconuM's ai'(‘ exndk'nt 
sui'\iv(trs (or many <d'tluMii \v(»iild not have made it 1 um'i‘!). 
Apart from ac( (‘ss to adeipiati* (Miiployiiumt opporliinili(‘s, 
adults* most pri‘ssin.U need is eommiinicatini^ with 
childrni and i^raiidehildreii. A critical function of 
lanj*uaj»e is tin* transmission of cultnri' and valiu‘s. 
inclndinj* tixichinj* children whvw they have conu‘ from 
and wlu‘ri‘ they an* h(*ad(‘(L 

Slori(*s of tlu‘ |)ast. foll<taU‘S. fahh's. prov(‘rhs, and 
dir(‘ct instruction facilitate that (irocess. and all di'pimd 
on shared laiif^uaj^i*. When familii‘s find tlumiselvi's in 
iu‘w environnumts and childnm ari‘ limrninj^ a new 
primary lan^iiaf*e. tlu‘se chainuds for passinj^ on lifi* 
wisdom can 1 h‘ interruptcsl. 

Thouj^hllul family literacy effoi ts can help reestablish 
those chanmds. Provmi strateiti(‘s include encouraidnM 
tlu‘ (k‘vi‘lo|)im‘nt of mutual laiiftua^es ludween (diildren 
and adults (includinj^ native laii}tuaj»(‘s for children), 
weaving oral histoiy and culture stories into the fabric^ of 
educational work, and inviting children to ksirn from 
their own community elders. 
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‘ Mt/ liofi l( fl far srIuKd I'rn'ti datj al .s and r(ntu' honu 
al i. Mfi Hi l(/hh(n' Inid nu he had hern r.rjtrllrd manihs 
hr/nrr. I drjn'ttdrd on ntfi linfi la n ad all Ihr }mprrs/rnm 
lltr schotd. I had no a an la kmnr . " 

A father dues not know what is happi’ning with his 
son. .\ IhuM'to Kican grandimahm' Insirs a Chinese woman 
compiain that she h‘els liki‘ a stranger in her own hons(‘ 
ht‘canst‘ slu‘ d(a‘.siu understand wlum lu‘r grandchildren 
spi’ak Knglish. .\t this moment, slu‘ ksiriis that slu‘ is not 
alomx h(‘r dihuiimas aiv shai'ed hy othei's. Thme ai'(‘ no 
(‘asy answers foi- managing family lil'(‘ in a stressful world, 
hut when adults tui'ii to each othei' to c(Uiipare 
experiences ahout children's schools, discipliiuv 
comnuiinty sen ices. language use at home, or any 
imnibei' of issues, a community of suppoH la‘gins to hiiild. 
When adult li‘ai'iu*rs share expcnmmn-s. they lK‘gin a 
pi'on'ss of ivnectioii and collective pi'ohkmnsolving. 
Family litiM'acy pn»grams offer exti'aordinary 
oppoi't unities for thos(‘ communiti(‘s to gi'ow. 

Family ediu ators ai'e also leariuns, often doing 
pioneei'ing woi'k in uncharted territoiy. Compai'ing 
(‘xp(‘ii(Mic('s with othei' family liliM'acy pi'o\i(k*i's, both 
within and across projects, can ludp us k*arn almiit the 
adult kau'iuM's we sene*, about what works, and what 
doi‘sn't. With tlu‘ colk‘ctiv(‘ wisdom of our profi‘ssional 
community, wa can find the sujipoi't for tlu‘ chalh‘ngi‘s 
that wi‘ fac(‘ in our exciting work. 



The allarhed l(*ar-<)ffp(i(f(‘ ran he used la slarl 
same spirih'd disenssians among Ihe planners 
and slaj'f members in ganr Even Slarl 
program. 'The r///r.s'//o//.v (m Side I are designed 
In sugges! smne specific (irlirilies orsirategies 
lhal rel(il(‘ In Ihese four Uieme areas. Side 2 
eanlains a rhar! for filling in gourown 
siralegies (andftr idenlifging arras gon mag 
ii'i.sh la derelap fa rlher). 
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Learners^ lives as curriculum: examples from the field 



In this issue. (i;iil Woinstein-Shr oli'ered 
cxainph's ofltow itmurams senin>' 
iinmifiraut faniili(‘s can struct lire 
pronrains around a lamily's most pressiiif' 
concerns, lien* are .some examples Irom 
Kven Start proftrams tliat demonstrate 
lio\\ other types oi I'amilies can he .seived 
in similar ways. 

From Cherokee \ation Even Start, 
Tahlequah, OA This prottram coiuiuets a 
[■'ainily Needs .\ssessmeiit to learn alxait 
families' conemns ahoul education, 
housiuft. nutrition, transportation, health, 
child care, employment, and othei' areas. 
;\lso. echoiii)' Ms, Weinstein’s advice ahout 
interftenerational shariii}'. the Cherokee 
Nation Kven Start uses Cherokee nn ths 
and leftends to expand experiences in 
readinn. .urammar, language, and 
comprehension assignments. 

From Migrant Child Development 
Program, Gettgsburg, PA This program 
asks each family to keep a Writing Folder 
in which parents and children write on a 
new topic e\ery month. The writings from 
parents were so full of information ahout 
wliat is on parents' minds, the program 
decided to puhlish them as ”La 
hucierna.ua." a booklet in which parents 
express their needs and dreams. 

From Tangipahoa Parish Even 
Start, Hammond, lA Adult learners 
provide the currii ulum since there is no 
basic, structured curriculum which is 
followed in the h.Sh clas.ses. Adults are 
asked what they need to know and the 
KSi- teacher takes it from there. Parents 
and cliildren are encouraged to share 
tlieir life experiences, their values and 
heliefs, and their concerns and 
ceh'hration.s. 

From Even Start Program, Project 
Kaateme, Ihcson, AZ ('oordinator Rosa 
.Anchondo says that the clo.se-kiiit 
relationships in the New Pascua 
community are the main .source of 
under.standitig ahout parent and family 
coneei'iis. “We as staff can .see more 
clearly what the needs of our parents are 
since we are in the inside in.stead of the 
outsidi' looking in." she said. “What we 
need to do as educators is get to the real 
^ ' >ues of learning which .st em from 




community and culture. How do wi' 
as Native Americans learn'.’ 

Nurturing Vaipii heritage is also a 
priority: wi' do this hy teaching adults 
Vacpii language and do things ahout 
being an active' cultural member, 
such as cooking." 

Even Start Program, Turtle 
Mountain lYibe, Belcourt, ,\D 
Cultural tradition and language are 
integrated into monthly family 
activities. Staff explain howganu's 

E 

Will there be non- 
regulatory guidance for 
Even Start? 

V(‘s. Tlu‘ noiMoj^uiatoiy 
j^ui(ianc(‘ for FiVen Start has 
out lor reviow and 
commont. and is recoiviiig final 
approval, (Iranteos can receive 
copies from slate coordinators or 
from the I S Department of 
P^diication. (’ompensaloiy Fdueation 
Froj^rams. tiOO Independence Ave., 
S\V. Washinj^ton. DC 2()202d>l:]2, 

Is there guidance about 
participant eligibility, 
especially families u ho 
lack mastery of basic 
skills in speakingj reading, or 
writing English? 

The new legislation (iarific's 
the two primary’ criteria that 
must he imd to receive* 
s(*i'vic(*s: (1) low level of adult 

RMC Research Corporation 
1000 Market Street 
Portsmouth^ NH 03801 



w(*re played hy ancestors, drum 
playinj^ and construction are* 
d(*monst rated, aitd the* nu'anini^s of 
sonj^s an* discussed. Hlders of the* 
comimmity t(*ll family stories of ho\\ 
!lu*y lived duiinj^ their (dtildhood. 
how they W(*ri* rais(*d and 
diseii)lined. and edranj^es that took 
phu e ov(*i' the y(*ars. Traditional 
daneeis perform, (‘xplain the* 
meaning of I’outines. and explain 
how e'ost limes were* made*. 



litei-aey or lack of profie iene-y in 
Fmglish and (2) low ineome. If 
familievs meet the eligihility 
re*eiuire*ments eie*se rihe*ei in Se*e tion 
12i)(i e)f the Kven Start legislation, 
and (lualify as most-in ne*ed of Kven 
Start Seirices. the*y may partie ipate. 

Federal Update 

Two regional Kven Start me*etings 
will he held this year for State 
('oordinatorsand new grantees 
needing training in the natiemal 
(‘Valuation. Details will follow. 

Congress, in reauthorizing the 
Adult Eldueation Act. is 
consolidating the adult education 
programs with vocational ediu’ation. 
The ‘‘Workforci* D(*velopment Act** 
will in* considered in October. 
Neither the House nor the Senate 
included Elven Start Family Literacy 
programs as part of the 
reauthorization of Adult Kdiieation. 



U E S t I O NS? 
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Learners’ lives as curriculum 



1. Address the needs that adults have defined for themselves. 

Have community loaders and key pla.vers heeii ideiUil'ied I'oi' adult leai iieis you wislt lo sei'x'e'.’ 

Ai'(‘ these leaders invited to leacli \ou about llie needs, coneeins. and interests of adult leainei's? 

Are adult h'arners f<iven ways to express ilieir concei iis ami inteicsls'.’ 

Are adult learnei's i^hvii ways to exi)i'ess their concerns about parentiii.it and about I'antilv lil'c? 

Does the projtraiu ha\c bilingual personnel or \olunteers to talk to adult learners in the lattttuajti's tlnw 
kno" best? 

Dt) I • ,‘tuarte ti'aehin.it materials relleet the eoneerns that adtilt learners raise'.' 

Are ..arratives about learner experiences eolleeted? 

Af(‘ learner narratives itsed in the lan^ua^e and literae.v ela.ssrooiu'.’ 

2. Provide opportunities to integrate old with new, tradition with change 

Do adult learners ha\e an opportunity to discuss how they did thinjis in tludr country [or rei;ioti| of 
orij'in? 

Do they have an opportitnity to learn aboitt new wa.vs and new resoitrees in the I'nited States? 

Do adult learners ha\e an opportitnity to evaluate for themselves, in discussion with peers, which 
strategies for Ih iitg to keep, and which strategies to change? 

Do teachers and administrators have information about parenting, ,schooling and discipliiu' in adult 
learners' countries or regions of origin? 

Is ac(iuisition of parents' native langua.ge and understanding of place of origin encouraged for children? 
Is parents' natic'c language used or demonstrably valued in any way in the program',’ 

3. Nurture ways for the generations to share knowledge 

Is there an opportunity in the educational curriculum for adult learners to remember and document th<‘ 
past',’ 

Is there an opportunity for children in the program to hear about or imagine what life was like in tludr 
parents' country [or region] of origin? 

Does the program use folk talcs, oral history, proverbs, oi' other media for transmitting nati\(> cultural 
values? 

Do family members or eommunity elders pla.v any part in the program? 

4. Foster a community among learners and practitioners 

Do adult learners in this program have an opportunity to share experiences with one another',’ 

Is there any opportunity for collective problent-solving among adult learners? 

Are the learnings ;ind rellections of adult learners tttade avail;d)le to adult learners within tlu* presmil 
and future program or in other programs? 

Do practitioners htive an opportunity to discuss successes, concents, and insights on a regular basis as 
part of thejol) (i,e,, on paid staff time)? 

Is time built for leant building and fun. both for leiirners in the (dtissrootu and for prtictitioners at work? 
Are the leiirnings and rellections of program personnel mad(‘ iivaibdtle. in some form, to personnel 
within tlu' present and fuliire prognim or in other programs? 
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